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A Librarian on Leave Looks at 
His Profession 


RogpertT MitcHe yt LIGHTFOOT, JR. 


NTIL I was well past the thirty- 
U year mark, my life, with the 

exception of a few summer vaca- 
tions, had been spent in a purely academic 
atmosphere. I did move around enough 
to avoid complete stagnation, but my con- 
tacts with the “outside world” were neg- 
ligible. I tended to take schools, colleges, 
and libraries pretty much for granted and 
gave only occasional passing thought to non- 
academic pursuits. ‘This seemed to be true 
of most of my colleagues and acquaintances 
in my two professions of teaching and 
librarianship. 

And then in the fall of 1942 all this 
changed, as it did for a great many other 
academicians. I became Private Lightfoot, 
C.A.C. (A.A.A.), Army of the United 
States. Enough has been written by Pri- 
vate Hargrove and others to make it 
unnecessary for me to dwell on the disturb- 


@Brrorxz taking his military leave Mr. Lightfoot 
was circulation librarian of the North Carolina State 
College, Raleigh. He attended Wake Forest College, 
North Carolina State College, University of Virginia, 
and Syracuse University School of Library Science. 
After four years as professor of social science at the 
Technology Industrial Institute, Spartanburg, S.C., 
and principal of St. Davids Academy, Society Hill, 
S.C., he was librarian of the Scranton-Keystone 
Junior College for six years. In 1941 he assumed 
his position at North Carolina State College. He is 
the author of Negro Crime in a Small Urban Com- 
munity. 


ance this shift involved. Anyway, like 
most of the others, I adjusted to it and 
stayed in for eight months; then, for 
various reasons, I was discharged and faced 
the world as just another ex-corporal. 

I was still on leave from my library job 
and anxious to help the war effort along, 
so, though I knew nothing of machinery, 
I went to work on the night shift in a small 
factory. I ran a drill press. Seven months 
later I took an office job, as better befitting 
the dignity of a professional man, in a 
large corporation manufacturing something 
the Navy wanted. I was an assistant pro- 
duction control engineer (a clerk with an 
impressive title to compensate for getting 
less money than the factory workers). 
After two months of running in circles, 
with little effect that I could see on pro- 
duction, I got myself transferred to the 
factory portion of the plant, where I spent 
five or six nights a week operating a power 
saw. 

After four months of this, I begged off 
and joined the American Red Cross as 
assistant field director of service to the 
armed forces and was shipped to New 
Guinea for work with the Army. Six 
months later they sent me to the Admiral- 
ty Islands with the Navy, and by the time 
this appears I may be in the Philippines or 
China doing civilian relief work. 
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That’s a lot of prologue, but I think it 
might add a little force to what I want to 
say. After three years away from my own 
work, spent in military, industrial, business, 
Army welfare, and Navy welfare work, I 
think I can look at librarianship through 
new eyes. To use an overworked phrase, 
I am out of the forest far enough to see 
the trees. This being the case, I proceed 
to observe a few things I think the profes- 
sion needs to do in the postwar world. 

In a recent A.L.A. questionnaire this 
question, in effect, was asked: “Do you 
favor federal aid to libraries, and if so, 
what about federal control?” Well, I do 
favor federal aid as a means of offsetting 
sectional inequalities. Furthermore (I 
know this is potential dynamite and maybe 
I’m putting myself out on a limb in saying 
it), I do favor some degree of federal con- 
trol of libraries if federal aid is granted. 
Now, if you are willing to read beyond 
such a heretical statement, here is what I 


mean: With any general, large-scale grant 
of money there must be, if any sort of 
efficiency is to be maintained, some type of 
standards to be observed in spending that 


money. If there are standards, there must 
be means of enforcing them. A popular- 
type public library should be prevented, if 
necessary, from spending its entire allotment 
on rare and highly specialized volumes that 
have little place except in large research li- 
braries. On the other hand, the expendi- 
ture of too much of an allotment on purely 
ephemeral material must also be avoided, 
as must a local-politics-dictated policy in 
book selection which might want to class as 
subversive anything of a thought-provoking 
nature. It is my belief that control of 
this type can best be handled by a federally 
organized and federally paid board of peo- 
ple familiar with library needs, function, 
and administration. This board could also 
see to it that local politicians would not 
arrange to have federal grants take the 
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place of, rather than supplement, local 
appropriations. 

Since getting into the outside world, I 
have discovered that more people than I 
would have suspected like to read but are 
allergic to libraries. A popular belief is 
that the typical library is a sort of tomb 
with books provided for souls from outside 
the world of everyday mortals. This belief 
is so common that I think there must be some 
truth behind it. In fact, I know there is. 

ORTUNATELY, the old idea of a library 
F as a storehouse of learning has been 
largely displaced by the concept of it as a 
dispenser of knowledge, but too many li- 
brarians still put undue emphasis on the 
observation of rules rather than the facts 
of human nature. I once knew a library 
that had so little money appropriated for 
it during the depression that its lights were 
cut off for months, the janitor was on a 
one-day-a-week basis, the two old ladies 
who ran it were paid only a pittance, and 
there were no new books or magazines, ex- 
cept for a few donations. But these old 
ladies worried little about rules, knew 
everybody in town, lost a lot of books—and 
ran a library that was used. I am glad 
to say that the city fathers eventually 
realized the value of their neglected insti- 
tution and put it back on its feet. But I 
am not sure they would have if it had been 
as formal, formidable, and forbidding as a 
great many libraries still are, instead of a 
definitely human institution. 

I don’t mean to imply that all, or even 
most, libraries are inhuman (I never would 
have gone into library work if they were), 
but far too many have tendencies in this 
direction. Nor do I mean to imply that 
rules are not necessary. They are. But 
so is the human touch. 

One of several possible ways of bringing 
about this humanizing process would be 


A Human Institution 
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through enlisting a larger proportion of men 
for library work. Naturally, men are no 
more human than women, but in an all- 
feminine or too-feminine-dominated library, 
potential male users are often repelled for 
the same reason that “pink teas,” certain 
types of uplift societies, and chintzy tea- 
rooms scare them—human relationships are 
overbalanced by too much emphasis on the 
feminine side. 

Another thing worth thinking about at 
this point is this: Even though there is 
talk about federal aid, there is no certainty 
of it. Right now we are accustomed as a 
nation to spending big money, to thinking of 
expenditures in terms of billions of dollars. 
If the examples of history mean anything, 
this will be followed by a reaction of gi- 
gantic proportions which will result in 
little, or in many cases nothing, in the way 
of local library appropriations. Therefore, 


it is to the interest of the profession for 
each library to conserve what it has and to 
make it go as far as possible ; in other words, 


to use cooperative methods in selecting, 
purchasing, and cataloging. 


Cooperation 


TEPS HAVE BEEN taken in this direction, 

but not enough of them. Vanderbilt 
University, Peabody College, and Scarritt 
College have a combined library. The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina and Duke Uni- 
versity (twelve miles apart) have a joint 
catalog, as do the three branches of the 
University of North Carolina, at Chapel 
Hill, Raleigh, and Greensboro. The Chat- 
tanooga Public Library and the University 
of Chattanooga Library share quarters. 
And there are other examples throughout 
the country, either in operation or in the 
planning stage. The Union List of Serials 
aids in avoiding duplication of purchases 
among libraries of the same area—when 
they choose to use it. All of these are 
steps in the right direction, but if the maxi- 
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mum efficiency is to be obtained in postwar 
libraries, they must go a great deal fur- 
ther. Many expensive reference books are 
extremely useful but needed for consulta- 
tion only infrequently. Libraries in the 
same areas can gain the use of far more of 
these by means of joint catalogs, not of all 
holdings, but of certain selected rare and 
expensive materials. Every state library as- 
sociation could profitably make something 
of this sort of project for early attention 
after the war. 

One of the questions that is always pop- 
ping up has to do with aid to foreign li- 
braries. Maybe this war has made me 
unduly cynical, but, generally speaking, I 
cannot favor it, for a while at least. A 
great many important libraries in Europe 
have been destroyed. Another war would 
unquestionably cause far more destruction. 
Why should we give our money for such 
work until we are at least reasonably cer- 
tain that our purchases will not be de- 
stroyed in a few years? 

However, it seems to me that some ex- 
ceptions to this policy might well be made. 
My chief exception would be Russia. This 
is not because I like Russia better than 
other countries, but because it is probably 
the least understood of the great powers, 
and common sense tells us that the more we 
can do to promote amity and understanding 
with Russia, and vice versa, the better off 
both nations will be. Naturally, library 
cooperation will not automatically bring 
about complete understanding and harmony 
but certainly it will help. I should also 
advocate immediate exceptions in the case 
of all the Latin American countries, as an 
extension of the Good Neighbor Policy, and 
a possible exception in the case of Switzer- 
land, the traditional neutral and clearing- 
house of Europe. 

And what of the various smaller nations 
in the strange corners of the globe? 
Frankly, I don’t know, but it should be 
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worth while to consider them as possible 
recipients of aid at some future time. 

Am I contradicting myself, or being in- 
consistent, in being pessimistic about the 
size of local library appropriations and at 
the same time advocating assistance to other 
countries? I don’t think so. As for the 


former, I am just taking a realistic view 
on the basis of past experience; as for the 
latter, in view of the terrific results of in- 
ternational misunderstanding, almost any- 
thing to combat, even in a small way, such 
misunderstanding seems justifiable.’ 


1T realize this leaves me wide open: If anything is 
justifiable for this purpose, why not aid throughout 
Europe? That’s a good question. It would make a 
good topic for another paper. 


* 


LIBRARIAN ON LEAVE looks at her pro- 
fession—but a Navy librarian in- 
volved in the complicated business of 
creating a library where none existed before 
has little time for more than an oblique 
glance. However, from these hasty in- 
spections a few impressions and convictions 
inevitably grow. Being transplanted from 
a library where precedent and organization 
clearly mark the path, to a situation where 
all paths must be pioneered and no com- 
fortable ruts are available is an awakening 
and energizing experience. Perspectives are 
likely to change and values swap places. 
Unlike Mr. Lightfoot, service librarians 
are not “out of the forest,” but certainly we 
have changed forests—and for one in which 
there is no ivory tower! From this point 
of view, may I give my hearty endorse- 
ment to his contention that libraries might 
well be “humanized.” But with equal 
heartiness I contend that this can be done 
by the ladies! We have done it. 
We have worked here to create a friendly, 
comfortable, and informal library, one in 
which no information is considered beyond 
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It might be said that my remarks are too 
general, that there is not a great deal that 
is new in what I have said, and that many 
other suggestions for improving library 
service could be made. I should agree 
heartily with such criticisms—and point out 
that the editor requested two thousand 
words. 

Seriously, if librarianship is to advance, 
certain concepts of our role in society must 
change with the times. From my present 
vantage point outside the profession, I can 
see certain needs that might not look quite 
the same if I were still in the old life. If I 
have made a step in the direction of pointing 
them out for my colleagues, I have accom- 
plished what I set out to do. 


* 


our province. We believe that, in order to 
provide the reading material our patrons 
desire, we must first know our patrons. 
When a stranger comes to us and states 
that we have been recommended as a source 
of information and requests that we trace a 
red-haired native of the Fiji Islands who 
has recently come to the U.S., we feel that, 
although our goal may sometimes be found 
in surprising positions, we have reached it! 
Physical comfort is important, too. 
Tables and straight chairs, traditional li- 
brary furniture, are unnecessary. Given 
comfortable chairs and good light, browsers 
will increase beyond belief. And what if an 
occasional one does nap over Esquire? 
Libraries have for some time been aware 
of the desirability of personal service, but 
this sort of thing requires time, a com- 
modity all too rare in the life of a librarian. 
By a severe re-examination can we not 
simplify routines and cut down the details 
that are so time-consuming? As only one 
example, are accession records essential? 
In spite of the arguments in favor of them, 
we operate efficiently without a single ac- 
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cession number. Also, I would recom- Fundamentally, libraries are made by 
mend nonprofessional assistants to the librarians and often librarians are for- 
limit of any budget. ‘Time spent in their midable, not from desire, but from distrac- 
training period is amply repaid. tion. Libraries are mysterious places to 
Minimize details and rules, thus freeing the majority of people, so introductions are 
librarians for the fun of bringing books and_ in order. A satisfied visitor with just the 
readers together. No book is of the slight- right book or fact tucked snugly away, 
est use without a reader. Ifapatron wishes leaving in his wake the catalyst, a librarian, 
to borrow a dozen books for some reason, is a situation containing more solid human 
he should have them without too many worth than stacks of the finest records. 
whys. Under these circumstances, the col- 
lection will soon mirror the tastes of the H. VERNESE BENNETT, Station Librarian 
borrowers as, quite naturally, the selection U.S. Marine Corps Air Station 
will come to depend on their requests. El Toro, Calif. 


* * 


N GENERAL, I believe that much can still can communities as well as to their cultural 
be done by the public libraries them- and intellectual life. Once our public li- 
selves before they resort to federal aid of  braries have proved that they can serve the 
any kind. commercial or business life of their com- 
In the Army I have met many men munities, that they can help the local inhabi- 
with extremely varied backgrounds, civilian tants improve their own skills and salaries, 
occupations, and opinions. Each one is I'll wager that public libraries will no longer 
proud of his home town, its parks, streets, _ be financially neglected or taken for granted. 
schools, and public utilities. As for the Local librarians must accept this challenge 
public libraries, most men are merely con- so that the libraries they represent can be 
scious of their existence. Some men would dynamic, service-producing organizations, 
get out a book once in a while for them- not just “tombs with books,” as Mr. Light- 
selves or their families to serve their idle foot mentions. 
moments, but, beyond that, public libraries No business ever went bankrupt that had 
generally had no meaning for them. Con- something to sell and an aggressive staff to 
sequently, they do not feel urged to vote sell it. No public library need feel bank- 
for higher taxes to improve their home rupt while it has material that can be of 
town public libraries. use to the commercial life of the community 
After listening to such comments, I have and while it has a forceful staff to “sell” 
come to the conclusion that public librarian- its informational services. 
ship needs more aggressiveness to establish Capt. Marco GERSON THORNE 
public libraries as civic utilities, essential to Wright Field 
the commercial and industrial life of Ameri- Dayton, Ohio 


* * * 


M* LIGHTFOOT’s ARTICLE has pre- that refreshing viewpoint that comes from, 
sented several subjects of vital in- as he says, being “out of the forest far 
terest to librarians in the years ahead, with enough to see the trees.”” Of them all, the 
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idea of humanizing the library appeals to 
me most. In so many libraries we do find 
that tomblike impression which Mr. Light- 
foot so clearly describes and in which the 
librarians often appear too absorbed in rules 
and routine to stop for a friendly word with 
a reader. No wonder some people seem al- 
lergic to libraries! 

One way to humanize the atmosphere is 
to encourage all library workers to give 
people first priority and to adapt all library 
work to that idea. Books may not be cata- 
loged as soon, but there will be more friends 
for the library. 

Then, it is probably true that some li- 
braries have been too feminine, else, why 
is library news so often placed on the so- 
ciety page of the newspaper instead of with 
the general news of the community? Men 
on the library staff might broaden the se- 
lection of books, if the favorites of men in 


* 


HEN LIBRARIANS in uniform meet, 
the resulting discussion is certain to 
include Mr. Lightfoot’s point that libraries 


need humanizing. We have seen and 
sometimes worked in the cheerful, noisy, 
and busy libraries of military agencies and 
industry—and then we’ve gone into civilian 
libraries where we're strangers and been 
shocked by the indifference of the librarians 
and by the dinginess and inconvenience. 
We all note delightful exceptions, of 
course, but we agree that the public library 
as generally known must revolutionize its 
attitude toward the public or fail to win the 
support of the millions who now recognize 
good library service when they get it. 

The challenge of giving the public better 
service must be met without benefit of 
federal aid or the other crutches upon which 
we have leaned to explain our inertia, and 
it can be met. If the budget makes hiring 
an interior decorator to modernize the li- 
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the service are any indication, and could 
also mean closer contacts with business and 
professional men of the community, thereby 
advertising the library. 

Part of that human atmosphere in the 
library is also created by the furnishings, 
We have found that soldiers like to sit in 
easy chairs and to smoke while they read. 
Probably civilians do too. So, in addition 
to the usual tables and chairs, let’s have 
some large comfortable leather chairs and 
sofas and plenty of ash trays with good 
reading lamps near. Perhaps even a fire- 
place for use on cool evenings. We hope 
more people will be reading when the vet- 
erans come home, so why not offer them 
and their families and friends a pleasant 
friendly place in which to do it? 

HELEN E. Burcess, Librarian 
Salinas Army Air Base 
Salinas, Calif. 


* 


brary impossible, surely the staff can get a 
few ideas from their own books and use 
Chinese red on some bookcases or delft 
blue on the walls, when painting is done. 
If comfortable reading chairs and adequate 
lights are out of the question, readers can 
be encouraged to smoke and talk, and the 
record-player can be used in the reading 
room just as the radio is at home. 
Humanity in a library means more than 
a cheerful and pleasant atmosphere. It in- 
cludes a staff who think in terms of the 
retail sales slogans, ““The customer is al- 
ways right” and “Service with a smile.” 
It is willingness to pitch a rule overboard 
if it means better service, willingness ex- 
tending through the whole staff from page 
to trustee. Librarians intend to be human 
and friendly; perhaps the sheer weight of 
books deadens their reactions. Sometimes 
I think instruction in dealing with the pub- 
lic should be given to library staffs just as 


























it is to department store employees; after 
all, the bread and butter of both depend on 
public goodwill. 

Another meaning of library humanity is 
democracy in service, not just being avail- 
able to all members of a community, but 
giving them what they want without con- 
descension. It means providing books for 
the mystery and western fans just as surely 
as they are provided for the scholarly re- 


* 


ROM MY PRESENT POSITION, far re- 

moved from the library world, I con- 
cur wholeheartedly with Mr. Lightfoot that 
the average citizen understands neither the 
potential worth of a library nor the ability 
of its personnel. 

The primary duty of the postwar library 
would seem to be of necessity a serious 
campaign to show itself to the vocal public 
as a vital force in community living. The 
local librarian will have to advertise his 
services by attending community activities 
—showing up at political or civic meetings, 
church discussion groups, P.T.A. gather- 
ings—armed with documentary material 
appropriate to the subject under discussion, 
showing objectively exactly how the library 
may be used to clarify issues. Under the 
heading of field work, the librarian should 
be able to accomplish a great deal for his 
region as well as for his library. 

Records, having once been established, 
should be relegated entirely to a clerical 





* 


MAJOR PROBLEM, particularly for pub- 
lic libraries, is that of obtaining 
sufficient financial support for the work 
which we feel is important. This support, 
we recognize, might be more readily forth- 
coming if we were always able to provide 
unqualifiedly satisfactory service, with ade- 
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searcher and readers of Mann and Wolfe. 
Perhaps the best illustration of what de- 
mocracy in library service, and humanity 
too, means was a Washington streetcar 
conductor I heard recently: “Library of 
Congress—all the latest funny books— 
start a-pushin’ an’ a-shovin’!” 
Ens. Pauta M. Strain, U.S.N.R. 
Photo Intelligence Center 
Washington 25, D.C. 


* 


staff. The methods of modern business 
must be emulated, including cooperative 
cataloging and purchasing, if we are to 
gain in the respect of the businessman, the 
budget-maker. A union catalog indexing 
the worth-while material in surrounding 
libraries and schools is a necessity of the 
future, preventing duplication and aiding 
the serious student, no matter how small 
the local library. 

Until the taxpayer realizes the service his 
library is able to give, until he distinguishes 
between clerical and professional, there is 
little likelihood that salaries will be raised 
or that any effort will be expended to de- 
vote a greater part of the budget outlay to 
library needs, federally or locally. With 
higher salaries in view, perhaps the poten- 
tial librarian will have less of the “pink 
tea” attitude and consequently more use for 
his hard won knowledge. 

Lr. (J.c.) Marjorie J. Sprake, U.S.N.R. 
Queens Village, N.Y. 






* 





quate facilities and well-paid, well-trained 
personnel. Consequently, it behooves us to 
use the library’s income as intelligently as 
possible, so as to present to the taxpayers 
a good case for support and to provide 
as much library service per dollar as we 


can. 
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The wisest use of the library’s income 
demands a constant re-examination of pro- 
cedures, the elimination of outworn steps, 
and the streamlining of necessary elements 
of library administration. Many savings 
can be effected in the acquisition, prepara- 
tion, and distribution of books, through the 
extension of cooperation and the application 
of sound business methods. 

Finally, I think the tax-supported library 
must leave the field of evanescent reading 
matter. Publishing and book distribution 
have advanced considerably since the li- 
brary was first charged with providing 
free books for entertainment. Cheap edi- 
tions of new books are becoming so plentiful 
and accessible that we can hardly afford to 
compete with them, and I daresay that be- 
fore long we shall be quite out of the run- 
ning. It is good business to get out before 
we are pushed out. In any case, our duty 
in this field has been performed; now 
everyone can afford to buy or rent evan- 
escent reading material. Furthermore, the 
use of light reading as “bait” is hardly 
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substantiated by the facts; as for its use 
to increase the circulation totals, well, we 
shall simply have to devise a new measure- 
ment for library activity. 

Soon our job, it seems to me, must be 
to concentrate on information and educa- 
tion. With the money now spent on light 
reading matter, we can build up reference 
work in general and special fields, we can 
develop new methods of putting books to 
use by individuals and groups, we can ex- 
pand readers advisory service and reading 
clinics, and we can hire more and better 
qualified people to do the work. ‘This kind 
of public library service is justified by the 
nature of the library’s support; it cannot 
be done by individuals and is not being done 
generally by other agencies. Well and ably 
done, it would give the public library a new 
dignity and meaning in the community and 
would, I think, gain for it added support. 


Lr. R. MerepitH Buioss, U.S. Army 
Selective Service System 


Washington, D.C. 


Building—with Books 


HE PEOPLE of the South can no more build this region without books than a great 
dam can be built without solid foundations in the earth. 


Books are the vessels that hold our most precious resource, ideas of human beings, 
ideas that stir the poetic imagination and the longing and the hope of our people, ideas 
that -record history and interpret it so that today may have meaning, and a light may 
be shed upon tomorrow. Books, vibrating with ideas, rouse us against injustice to our 


fellow men and move us toward justice. Books give one man, out of his experience 
and skill, power to teach his neighbors how to build up the region’s soil—that soil out 
of which grow not only grasses and woodlands but a freer and more humane com- 
munity. 
Davip E. LItieENTHAL, Chairman 
Tennessee Valley Authority 
From the Southern Packet 


June 1945 





What Members in Service and Army and Navy 


Librarians Think about the Future 


Librarians on Leave Answer 
a Questionnaire 


Reading the letters from service men and 
women was an exciting emotional and in- 
tellectual experience. It is gratifying to 
learn to how large an extent these men and 
women have kept alive their library en- 
thusiasm. It is even more gratifying to 
realize—a little more fully than ever before 
—that librarianship is safe with that gen- 
eration. And when I say “safe,” I don’t 
mean anything remotely related to static. It 
will be safe with them because they know 
where they want to go from here-——CaRL 
H. MiLaM. 


naire to about 500 of its members in 

the armed forces, to 605 civilian Army 
librarians, and to 370 civilian Navy li- 
brarians. There were over 200 replies from 
many ranks of service, from those both in 
and out of library work at that time, and 
from all over the world—Cairo; Calcutta; 
the Marianas; the Aleutians; Sioux Falls, 
§.D.; Washington, D.C.; Ft. Bragg, N.C.; 
“somewhere in Germany;” Leaside, Ont., 
Canada; San Francisco; Camp Gruber, 
Okla.; Great Lakes, Ill.; and so on ad 
infinitum. Most of those who replied had 
obviously been thinking seriously about the 
library profession since they have been away 
from civilian activities. It was obvious, too, 
that those who have been completely away 
from library work in a strange atmosphere 
were the ones who gave the most thought 


| N THE SPRING A.L.A. sent a question- 


and time to their replies. The majority of 
librarians who are in civilian Army and 
Navy jobs simply filled out the question- 
naire and sent it back, but those who were 
serving in the armed forces apparently wel- 
comed the opportunity to talk about library 
work again. A corporal in Germany said 
“It would almost make one feel like a 
civilian again to get a questionnaire and 
answer it.” Others said that even though 
normally they were so busy that they 
couldn’t take time out for any extracur- 
ricular activities, they felt that expressing 
themselves on librarianship justified burn- 
ing a little midnight oil. 

The, letter began by saying “This com- 
munication does require an answer! 
Usually you ask the questions, now we 
mean to turn the tables and ask you to 
answer.” ‘The seven questions included in 
Mr. Milam’s letter are given below, to- 
gether with an analysis of the replies and 
quotations from some of them. 

1. Do you want to go back into library 
work when you return, or are you interested 
in and qualified for some other field? 

All but two of the A.L.A. members in 
the services said that they wanted to come 
back to library work, although several others 
expressed some question about whether they 
would return. Seven of the 109 who re- 
plied from Army and Navy libraries said 
that they did not want to return to libraries. 
In most cases those who stated specifically 
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that they were not going back to the library 


profession were women. Some of the com- 


ments follow: 


With a reasonably good salary, I think I 
might like to return to library work, but I 
should prefer to get into the administrative 


end. 


Most of us are, I think, interested in li- 
brary work after the war—provided libraries 
are interested in us. 


To be frank, I can hardly wait to get into 
a library again. 


No, I do not intend going back to library 
work on return to civilian life. After having 
spent much too much time and much too much 
money on preparing to be a librarian, which 
was all I ever wanted to do until the WAC 
came along, I found that the profession could 
hardly be called one at all. Salaries for just 
a good librarian are barely enough to live on 
until one gets almost to retirement age, class 
distinction is a bad keynote, and the chance 
to advance according to one’s ability is nil. 
The Army has shown me that, although I 
was just about at the point of fully realizing 
it when I went into service. 


I believe the biggest factor in whether I 
would return to library work would be the 
type of opportunity offered. Would those of 
us who have been in the service, particularly 
those like myself who entered the service short- 
ly after graduating from library school, be 
required to start out at the bottom with be- 
ginners’ salaries or would our experience 
gained in the Army count? 


I plan to continue to be a librarian follow- 
ing the war if: opportunities for creative in- 
teresting work are as good as they are in 
other fields, if working conditions and pay 
schedules improve, and if my faith in the value 
and progress in library science remains firm. 


2. In what kind of library work would 
you be most interested? 

Apparently college and university li- 
braries are most popular with men in the 
armed forces. Thirty-eight of those in the 
armed services want to work in college 
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libraries, 33 in university libraries, 26 in 
public libraries, 10 in special libraries, and 
the rest in various specialized types. One 
said that he would take the position paying 
the highest salary. Reference work is the 
most popular type, then cataloging, ad- 
ministration, children’s work, classification, 
and reorganization. 

Twenty-five Army and Navy librarians 
want to go into hospital libraries when they 
leave military positions, plus 7 who spe- 
cifically mention veterans’ hospital libraries, 
2 Navy hospital libraries, and 1 Army hos- 
pital library. Seventeen want to work in 
public libraries, 7 in college libraries, 5 in 
college and university libraries, 6 in special 
libraries, 6 in Army libraries, 5 in school 
libraries, and the rest were scattered. Ref- 
erence work is most popular, with adminis- 
tration, children’s and young people’s work 
ranking next. Comments included: 


Navy libraries are such interesting work 
that I’m afraid any other kind of library would 
seem a little dull by comparison. 


Having organized two Army libraries “from 
scratch,” I think organizational work would 
be interesting. 


I believe that I would be interested in being 
the librarian in charge of a community of 
twenty to twenty-five thousand persons, not 
near to a large city, where library service was 
not yet well established. 


Not many people wi!! want to settle down 
very quickly to one job without the possibil- 
ity of change, despite the urgent cry for “going 
home to stay.” If security could be maintained 
and some plan of exchange developed within 
the various library systems of this country 
and those abroad, both the library and the 
librarian would benefit. 


3. Will you wish to take further work 
in library science in general or would you 


want a refresher course? Covering what? 
Length of refresher course to be weeks or 
months? 





LIBRARIANS ON LEAVE ANSWER A QUESTIONNAIRE 


Of both groups replying, 61 said they 
would like to take further work in library 
science in general and 97 that they would 
like to take refresher courses. Army and 
Navy librarians were most interested in 
courses on hospital library service and 
methods. On the contrary, members in 
service were interested in classification, cata- 
loging, reference, administration, literature, 
and current library trends and development. 
Their comments included: 


A concentrated refresher course without 
credit from six to twelve weeks covering (a) 
an over-view of librarianship from Pearl Har- 
bor to V-J Day, (b) books, authors, and 
publishing during that period, (c) special em- 
phasis in a special field for that period. 


After two service schools, I do not want to 
attend any other school, but I nevertheless 
need refresher courses. 


Have library procedures changed so much 
that formal class work should be necessary? 
Why not a system of reorientation within the 
individual libraries where we will be work- 
ing? 

Army library work, I find, is more valu- 
able than ten years in library school. I was 
very uncertain as to my capabilities before I 
took this job, but now I have gained more self- 
confidence and assurance in my own ability 
than I ever thought possible. 


4. Would you be interested in a plan for 
exchange in library service with librarians 
in foreign countries? 

Those in the armed services approved ex- 
changes with foreign countries, 75 to 18. 
Seventy-four Army and Navy librarians 
approved as against 16 who weren’t in- 
terested. Many of those approving, how- 
ever, said they were not interested in 
exchanges themselves. Comments included: 

Personally, I would not be interested in 
library work abroad, but believe that it could 


be worked out to the mutual benefit of both 
libraries and librarians concerned. 


I am just as anxious, however, to see some 
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mutual exchange between the North and South 
—between Texas and Brooklyn, for example 
—because as a nation we are boundary con- 
scious. 


I would be interested in a plan for exchange 
in library service with librarians in foreign 
countries if such arrangements can be made 
at comparable salaries. 


. 5. Do you think the A.L.A. should in- 
crease its activities in the international field 
—aiding devastated libraries in foreign 
countries and developing American libraries 
in foreign countries? 

A.L.A. members in service favored in- 
creasing A.L.A. activities in the interna- 
tional field’ 88 to 7, and Navy and Army 
librarians favored it 99 to 1. Many of the 
affirmative votes, however, were qualified 
by insistence that we “keep our own house 
in order” while we go about doing good 
for others. Comments included: 


No, our first responsibility is to work for 
more adequate coverage for our own rural 
areas. 


No doubt much material which is mere 
excess on the shelves of many American li- 
braries would fill real needs on the shelves 
of damaged European libraries. 


I think the A.L.A. should increase its ac- 
tivities in the national field rather than in the 
international field. I saw a great deal of the 
United States in the years 1941-43 and I think 
there is enough work for the A.L.A. in our 


- own country before the Association moves into 


the foreign field. 


Yes, the A.L.A. should increase its activi- 
ties in the international field—aiding devas- 
tated libraries after it has put into practice the 
saying “charity begins at home.” In 1941 only 
21 per cent of the Negroes in 13 of the South- 
ern states in the United States had access to 
public library service. 


6. Do you favor federal aid to libraries, 
without federal control, to equalize oppor- 
tunities in all states? 

All the members in the armed forces said 
that they favored federal aid, although sev- 
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eral of them had reservations of one kind 
or another. Ninety-seven of the Army and 
Navy librarians favored federal aid and two 
did not. The following quotations from 
their comments will illustrate the thinking 
of both groups: 


State aid rather than federal aid, I believe, 
would do more toward equalizing opportuni- 
ties in the individual states. Both Michigan 
and Ohio have started excellent plans which 
have done much to better conditions in both 
states. 


Federal aid to libraries is desirable, but 
only on a matching basis. If communities are 
unwilling to partially support their own li- 
braries, no attempt should be made to “hand” 
them a library. 


Federal aid to libraries, yes. With federal 
control or without federal control or any 
way to get it started. It is absurd to quib- 
ble about what kind of help we will accept 
in a situation where all workers are under- 
paid, all collections understocked, all services 
understaffed and going forward on a shame- 
fully puny scale. 


I favor equal and better opportunity. But 
do we have to have governmental paternal- 
ism? Can we have aid without control? It 
seems that aid without control is plainly a 
gift, and I do not favor giving away my 
money, a taxpayer’s, for any cause. I admit 
the nation may be benefited. 


Yes, I favor federal aid to libraries. I 
worked in a library below the Mason-Dixon 
line after leaving library school and saw at 
firsthand the need of aid in that region. 


I believe in federal aid to libraries, because 
illiteracy is a federal problem, and opportuni- 
ties for learning should be equal despite the 
accident of birth. 

7. Should libraries include in their 
“sphere of influence” the servicing of audio- 
visual materials? 

Although a number of those replying to 
the questionnaire obviously know little 
about and had thought little about the ques- 
tion of the place of audio-visual materials in 
the library program, 86 of the members in 
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service voted for their inclusion with only 
4 voting against and 83 of the Army and 
Navy librarians voted for it with only 4 
against. The following quotations will jl- 
lustrate the doubts expressed: 


Libraries which include and attempt to pro- 
vide the public with a number of services 
which do not include or tie in with books, 
are very much like drugstores which provide 
the public with everything except drugs and 
medicines. 


It would be well for a few libraries to ex- 
periment with the servicing of audio-visual 
materials before a general policy on the mat- 
ter is formulated. Perhaps such experiments 
have been carried out successfully by some 
libraries, but I am entirely ignorant of the 
subject and therefore cannot pass judgment. 


Perhaps, but I think it is going to be an 
awful “headache.” 


Many of the men in the armed services 
expressed appreciation of the fact that the 
A.L.A. has continued their memberships 
in the Association during their military 
service and that it has continued to send 
them the 4.L.4. Bulletin. Almost all of 
those replying were pleased to receive the 
questionnaire and to have an opportunity to 
express themselves on library matters. 
Their appreciation of this expression of 
interest in them is reflected in the follow- 


ing: 


In these days when the future seems so far 
off and distant, and even at times doubtful, 
it is a real pleasure to get a reminder that 
there is a future and that one should plan for 
it. 


I am sure all military librarians appreciate 
the interest the American Library Association 
is giving to their problems. 


I feel that these are very vital key ques- 
tions and hope that other answers will show 
that we all are thinking of and working 
toward the same or similar goals. 

L. D. 
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The Chief of the Public Relations Office Summarizes 
Results of a National Opinion Poll on Libraries 


What People Think of Their 
Public Libraries 


Oca M. PETERSON? 


0 DISCOVER what people in metro- 
| politan areas think of their public 
libraries and what they are in- 
terested in getting from them, the National 
Opinion Research Center, University of 
Denver, surveyed public opinion on these 
subjects in the first months of 1945. ‘The 
public libraries of seventeen large cities co- 
operated in financing the poll within their 
own metropolitan areas and the American 
Library Association made up the difference 
between their contributions and the total 
cost of the survey. The cities participating 
were Atlanta, Baltimore, Buffalo, Chicago, 
Detroit, Hartford, Conn., Houston, Kansas 
City, Mo., Louisville, Milwaukee, Newark, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Ore., 
St. Louis, San Francisco, and Seattle. 
Statistically-minded readers who want to 
be sure the surveyors know what they are 
talking about will find an analysis of 
methods at the end of this article. Here 
is a summary of what the surveyors found 
out, 


What Are Peoples’ Reading Interest 
and Habits? ° 


oe or 41 per cent, of the 
people interviewed say that reading is 
one of their favorite ways of spending spare 
time. This was in response to the first ques- 


7A note about Miss Peterson appeared on page 89 
of the March Bulletin. 


tion—“‘What is one of your favorite ways 
of spending your spare time ?”—asked before 
the person interviewed had any idea of what 
the survey was about. No suggestions of 
types of recreation were made, so that the 
answer was completely spontaneous. 

This does not mean that 41 per cent of 
metropolitan Americans would rather read 
a book than do anything else. When they 
say they prefer reading they may be think- 
ing of religious tracts, recipes, or racing 
sheets. ‘Twenty-two per cent spend more 
than seven hours a week reading books, al- 
though 56 per cent spend that much time 
on newspapers and magazines. But li- 
braries can count on 22 per cent who are 
habitual readers of books, plus a larger 
percentage who like to read and could be 
helped to develop a taste for books. 

Education makes a big difference in re- 
actions. The more extensive the educa- 
tional background, the more people like to 
read. Forty-one per cent of those who 
have gone to college spend at least an hour 
a day reading books, compared with 13 per 
cent of those who never went beyond grade 
Education does not seem to affect 
interest in newspapers and magazines, 
though. More than half, in all three 
groups, say that they spend an hour a day 
on them. 

Although, in general, people like to read 
nonfiction, library users would rather have 


school. 
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fiction, according to the survey. This may 
be due to the fact that the general response 
is influenced by the majority who read only 
newspapers and magazines, both classed as 
nonfiction. The people who use libraries 
are largely those who read books, and their 
response is in terms of books. 

If we are guided entirely by the number of 
votes cast in their favor, the most popular 
subjects are human behavior, interesting per- 
sonalities, and homemaking. Least popular, 
by number of votes cast, are politics and 
poetry. But there are a number of qualify- 
ing factors. For some reason, people with 
limited education are apt to be more in- 
terested in religion and homemaking while 
the better-educated prefer books on human 
behavior. (Possibly those with less educa- 
tion are frightened off by words. Human 
behavior is a pretty pompous term for the 
life and loves of Casanova.) 

As might be expected, men lean to poli- 
tics, invention, ahd science much more than 
women do. More men than women buy 
books, but the difference in proportion using 
public libraries is very small. Nevertheless, 
the women are better informed about serv- 
ices available from libraries. 


Who Uses the Library? 


HEN ASKED whether they have li- 
\ \) brary cards, 41 per cent said no, 32 
per cent said yes, and 27 per cent said they 


never use libraries. The response to many 
questions is surprisingly uniform in differ- 
ent cities. In this case, however, the answer 
ranged from 11 per cent with library cards 
in one city to 46 per cent in another. The 
reasons most commonly given for not hav- 
ing a card were: “no time, too busy;” 
“don’t like to read;” “put off getting a 
card;” ‘use somebody else’s.” Only 4 per 
cent said they were discouraged by library 
regulations and poor service. 

About one-fourth of the public gets most 
of its books from libraries. Among the 
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public as a whole, one in five uses public 
libraries, one in twenty uses rental libraries, 
and one in a hundred uses both. Branches 
are somewhat more popular than the main 
library. Those who had been in either a 
branch or the main building within the last 
year numbered 33 per cent of those inter- 
viewed and, of these, half were steady 
customers, making at least one visit a 
month. 

Refining these figures still further, we 
find that 17 per cent of the public go to a 
library at least once a week. Comparing 
this to the 68 per cent who go to the movies 
once a week,” the contrast is not as painful 
as it looks. Each visit to the library may 
supply the reader with one to seven nights’ 
occupation. 


Why Don’t More People Use the 
Public Library? 


N AN ATTEMPT to discover the answer to 
| the question, ““Why don’t more people 
use the public library?” respondents who 
said they had not been in the public library 
within the preceding month were asked 
why they as individuals did not go more 
often. All those interviewed were asked 
why people in general did not use the li- 
brary more. Since people are often reluc- 
tant to appear critical or unappreciative of 
cultural services, there is a suspicion that 
a good many personal reactions are hidden 
in the opinions expressed about others. 
When speaking for themselves, people most 
commonly reply they are too busy. But 
they think others lack interest or prefer to 
do other things. Only 15 per cent say they 
personally are uninterested or prefer other 
things, while twice as many attribute to 
other people these reasons for not using 
libraries more. Only 6 per cent find library 
service unsatisfactory themselves, but twice 
as many think other people are dissatisfied. 


2 1943 statistics secured from Motion Picture Herald, 
unverified, 
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Twenty-two per cent get their own reading 
matter elsewhere, but only 10 per cent think 
that their neighbors do so. ‘Twelve per 
cent ascribe lack of use, both for themselves 
and for others, to inconvenient location. 

A few say they do not know how to read, 
that they are not free when the library is 
open, that they would rather read the news- 
paper at home. Nine per cent think other 
people do not know much about libraries. 
One Negro carpenter said, “They thinks it 
is a place where you have to pay out your 
money.” 


How Much Do People Know About 
the Library? 


HE HIGH PERCENTAGE of ignorance 
T about library services and support shows 
plainly the need for better, more aggressive, 
and farther-reaching public information. 
Forty-five per cent have no idea how public 
libraries are financed and another 23 per 
cent are uncertain. Seventy-seven per cent 
think taxes or public funds have something 
to do with it, and a smattering think state 
and federal aid contribute. Even of those 
who use the library, 33 per cent do not 
know where the money comes from. 
Furthermore, 13 per cent think that wher- 
ever the money comes from, the library has 
enough ; 63 per cent do not know whether 
it has enough or not. 

Only thirty-nine out of every one hundred 
interviewed know it is possible to get some 
information from the library by phone. 
When asked what library services they 


| Are aware of Don’t know whether} 


library publicity 
Average for all cities 21 
City A 6 
City B 10 
City C Io 
City D 12 
City E 14 
City F 15 
City G 18 


all books are free 
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know about, besides book lending, 50 per 
cent mentioned reference, research, and 
information; 23 per cent, newspapers, 
magazines, and periodicals; 17 per cent, 
lectures, classes, and book reviews; 14 per 
cent, children’s programs; 15 per cent, use 
of rooms for meetings; 6 per cent, readers 
advisory service. 

Referring for a moment to library serv- 
ices used by those interviewed, it appears 
that 39 per cent use reference services; 18 
per cent, newspapers; 24 per cent, maga- 
zines; 22 per cent, children’s rooms; 10 
per cent, readers advisory services. It is 
obvious that people who have not actually 
used the library’s services are hardly con- 
scious of their existence. 


Radio and Newspaper Publicity on 
Library Services 


HIS LEADS naturally to scrutiny of the 

library’s publicity. The interviewers 
asked : “Have you ever heard over the radio 
or read in the newspaper anything about the 
services the public library in this city 
offers?” Seventy-nine per cent answer no. 
Even if they have forgotten, this means 
library publicity of these types has made no 
lasting impressions. ‘To see what effect 
newspaper and radio publicity has on knowl- 
edge of library services and financial cir- 
cumstances, responses, by percentages, to 
some pertinent questions were checked for 
cities where awareness of these types of 
publicity was below the average response 
for all cities considered together : 


| 
Know information 


Think the library 
needs more money jis available by phone 


26 
16 
33 
53 
13 
19 
34 
31 
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In seven cases Out of twenty-one, re- 
sponses compare favorably with the average 
for all cities. The high efficiency of word- 
of-mouth or other forms of publicity must 
take the place of newspaper and radio 
publicity in these cases. 


What Do People Think of the Service? 


SKED how much difference it would 
make to the city if there were no 
public library, 78 per cent declared it 
would make “a great deal.” Another 16 
per cent feel it would make “quite a bit.” 
Thus, nine out of ten people think a public 
library is a valuable asset to the community. 
Unfortunately, this appreciation of the 
library’s value does not carry over into their 
personal lives. When asked how much 
difference it would make to them personally 
if there were no public library, 61 per cent 
of these very same people answer “not 
much.” ‘The almost universal opinion that 
the library is a community asset is probably 
accounted for by civic pride, interest in 
books for other members of the family, 
memories of use while in school or college. 
Happily, few people are like the man who 
snapped, “Public schools is good enough 
for children. Libraries are just places to sit 
around and waste time.” If only 32 per 
cent of the population have library cards, it 
is not to be expected that a larger percentage 
would be unhappy if there were no library; 
and yet, 37 per cent feel that it would be a 
personal blow not to have one. 

Since there exists such a high degree of 
ignorance concerning libraries, it is not sur- 
prising that only a minority of people have 
constructive criticism. Eighteen per cent 
say they have not been able to get some- 
thing they wanted from the public library. 
When asked to specify, most said the books 
which they wished were out or not in stock 
—a few expressing interest in certain topics, 
such as art, crafts, music, records, religion, 
and philosophy. 
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Two per cent think libraries discriminate 
against Negroes and poor people. This 
charge was not confined to the South. In 
fact, it cropped up in one Southern and 
seven Northern cities. But not more than 
one or two persons expressed it in any one 
city. It is mentioned because some li- 
brarians may want to consider whether there 
is anything in their organization which 
could intimidate the poor and the under- 
privileged. Isn’t it significant that when 
asked whether they would rather look for 
a book themselves or ask a librarian to help 
find it, 51 per cent indicate that they would 
rather take care of themselves? This may 
suggest either that the American people are 
self-reliant or that librarians are sometimes 
unsympathetic and unhelpful. 

A few people did make constructive 
criticisms. Some want more and newer 
books, or a different kind of books. Some 
want more branches, or bigger and better 
branches. Some want better parking facili- 
ties. Only 1 per cent complained about 
the presence on library shelves of books on 
communism, religion, sex, etc. In general, 
the public wants more books, more con- 
venient branches, modernization, less red 
tape, more rest rooms, better lighting, 
elevators, comfortable chairs, longer hours, 
and more legible and understandable guides 
to the location of books. A few say they 
want a better-paid personnel! 


Survey Methods 


T National Opinion Research Cen- 


ter’s interviewers questioned 2114 
people personally. The total number of in- 
terviews is sufficient to give statistically ac- 
curate results within 3.5 per cent in 997 
surveys out of 1000. The miniature studies 
of 125 in each city are rough indications of 
the local situation as it compares with the 
reliable national returns. The accuracy of 
a survey based on this small sampling de- 
pends on the care with which the people 
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interviewed are chosen, in order to obtain 
a scientifically accurate cross section of 
the local population. 

People were questioned most often in 
their homes, occasionally in stores or offices, 
on the streets, or in public buildings. All 
of those interviewed were over twenty-one, 
and, to minimize the influence of floating 
wartime population, 83 per cent were resi- 
dents of at least six years’ standing. Within 
these limits, units of humanity became digits 
in a mathematical pattern exactly propor- 
tionate to the pattern of the total. When 
the cross sections for all seventeen cities 
are thrown together, the resulting break- 
down is as follows: 


By sex Per Cent 


Men 


By age 
21-39 
40 and over 


By race 


By occupation 
Professional, business, 
Manual workers 
Service workers 
Farmers 


and white-collar 


By economic level 


Upper 
Middle . 
Lower 


By education 


Some or completed college 
Some or completed high school 
Grammar school graduate or less 


By section 


New England and Atlantic states 
Midwest 


Tenure 
Owns 
Rents 2s 
Special conditions 
Board and room 


Rent, or rental value estimated by owners 
Owners 
$10-$25 
$30-$50 
$60 and up 


Length of residence 
1-5 months 
6 months-1 year 
2-5 years 
6 years and up 


%Less than 1 per cent. 


THE MEMBERS of the board of directors of this library who belong to the American 
Library Association do so because they are genuinely interested in the profession as a 
whole and wish to be informed as to library activities throughout the country so they may 
be more a part of them. I might add that we are at present engaged in a building and 
maintenance campaign which naturally increases the trustees’ interest in library problems 
asa whole. They also feel that the American Library Association, as the official representa- 
tive of the profession, deserves all the support possible. 

CurFrorp B. WIGHTMAN, Librarian 
Free Public Library 
Lancaster, Pa. 





Sponsored by the A.L.A. Committee on 


Photographic Reproduction of Library Materials 


Microbibliography: A Possible 


Alternative to Microcards 


Epwin E. Wiiiams 


T IS POSSIBLE to print, on the verso of 
a catalog card, a reproduction of the 
text of a small book; soon it may be 
possible to reproduce five hundred or more 
pages in the same space. His realization 
that technical developments in photography 
and microprint had reached this point led 
Fremont Rider to conceive the microcard 
and, in The Scholar and the Future of the 
Research Library, to offer it as an answer 
to major problems, particularly those in- 
volved in the costs of acquisition, binding, 
cataloging, and storage. Few books have 
startled librarians so effectively or have 
been so widely discussed ; the author of this 
paper has read reviews and comments by not 
fewer than thirty-eight persons in twenty- 
five periodicals. 
It is remarkable, however, that neither 
Mr. Rider nor any of his reviewers seems 


@Mkr. Wittiams is now assistant to the librarian of 
Harvard College. Before going to Harvard in 1940, 
he was assistant to the A.L.A. Executive Secretary, 
assistant at the University of California Library, a re- 
porter on the Riverside, Calif., Press and the Palo 
Verde Valley Times, and a clerk with the Palo Verde 
irrigation district. He attended Stanford University, 
the University of California, and Harvard, and re- 
ceived B.A. and M.A. degrees in librarianship from 
the University of California. His publications include 
Racine depuis 1885, Bibliographie Raisonnee, and 
Tragedy of Destiny. 


to have called attention to another result 
of the same technical developments that, 
perhaps, ought to be kept in mind when 
one considers the future of microcards. 
Possibly the supremacy of the card in 
American library cataloging has made com- 
mentators overlook the fact that the card has 
by no means prevailed over the book in bibli- 
ography as a whole. 

The point is that bibliographies of the 
future can be provided with supplements 
containing the full text, in microprint, of 
all the materials they list. As a rival to 
the microcard library, therefore, the micro- 
bibliography collection in book form might 
be considered. Mention of rivalry, of 
course, need not rule out the possibility 
that the one will supplement the other, just 
as bibliographies of all kinds, periodical 
indexes, etc., supplement the card catalog 
in every library now. . 

Technically, it would appear, the micro- 
bibliography faces no higher hurdles than 
the microcard; it should not be difficult to 
bind books containing microprint so that 
the pages will lie flat when opened, or to 
modify a microcard reading machine so 
that it will also enlarge portions of the 
page surface of a book. Both alternatives 
face the same copyright problems, and both 
must overcome the objection that scholars 
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WILLIAMS: MICROBIBLIOGRAPHY 


prefer books to reproductions. As for 
economy, the microbibliography should be 
cheaper to print and should occupy con- 
siderably less space than the microcard. 

The important question, then, is 
whether card or bibliography will best 
serve the needs of scholars and libraries. 
This may be a question that can be an- 
swered definitively only by experiment in 
both directions, since the advantages do not 
seem to be all on one side. The card has 
triumphed in library catalogs largely be- 
cause interfiling makes it possible to keep a 
complete and up-to-date record in one al- 
phabet. On the other hand, libraries have 
not demanded that their periodical indexes 
and national bibliographies be supplied in 
card form, and libraries that would have 
found it impossible to house and file a de- 
pository set of Library of Congress cards 
are welcoming the same catalog in book 
form. 

Theoretically, microcards could offer the 


advantage of more selective acquisition but, 
practically, as Mr. Rider has observed, it 
would be desirable to sell them in subject 
groups (“global subscriptions”) rather than 


individually. It could be argued that bib- 
liographies might have to be duplicated 
more extensively than cards because the user 
of a microprint volume takes out of circu- 
lation one copy of each book reproduced in 
it, while the borrower of a card borrows 
only the work he is using. But if, as Mr. 
Rider has asserted, it is “within the bounds 
of immediate practicability” to install 
nickel-in-the-slot machines to provide re- 
productions made to order for the borrower, 
then this objection has already disappeared. 

1If such machines are not soon available, another 
expedient, though somewhat less desirable, may be sug- 
gested for materials whose circulation warrants it. In 
addition to the bibliography and its bound volumes of 
microprint supplements (which would form an open- 
shelf collection), a library might subscribe to a second 
Set of the supplements, and this second set might be 
supplied unbound in separate leaves, possibly printed 
on card stock. These would be kept in ‘“‘closed-shelf” 


vertical files, and the borrower who wanted a micro- 
Print item for home use would simply present a call 
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On the other hand, the microbibliography 
does not appear to be lacking in advantages 
as compared with the card. At the outset, 
it would lay the hobgoblin of Yale’s twenty- 
acre microcard catalog and six thousand 
filers in the year 2040, which was envisaged 
by Keyes D. Metcalf as a result of con- 
tinued growth plus the analytic microcards 
proposed by Mr. Rider. The catalog may 
be held to somewhat less terrifying propor- 
tions if the number of analytics is restricted 
but, if this is done, the scholar will still 
have to use bibliographies as well as the 
catalog and the advantages of one com- 
plete file will have been sacrificed.” 

Will not the scholar prefer shelves filled 
with bibliographies and microprint supple- 
ments in his own field to the prospect of 
having to extract all of his materials from 
catalogs many times the size of our present 


slip giving the page number of the supplement he wanted. 
The slip, presumably, would replace the leaf in the 
file until the latter was returned. Even this solution 
seems to offer economies, as compared with the micro- 
card, for it would mean that the library would have 
to handle circulation—and the borrower would have 
to make out call slips—only for books taken from the 
building, while borrowers could hardly be allowed to 
take a card from a microcard catalog even for a mo- 
ment’s use without leaving a call slip in its place, and 
it would probably be necessary for library employees 
to do all refiling because of the difficulties that would 
result from misplaced cards. It can hardly be doubted 
that the great bulk of items consulted by researchers 
are not taken from the building—many of the titles 
a scholar notes in any bibliography or catalog contain 
only a few peragraphe on the point he is investigating, 
or prove, after a very brief examination, to be useless 
to him. Brief items would be read and useless works 
discarded, under the microbibliography plan, while the 
bibliography was at hand, and circulation would be con- 
fined to items really needed for prolonged examination. 
If it is objected that this means the acquisition of 
two copies of many microprint sets, it may be noted 
that the microcard plan involves at least two, and 
peters three, complete sets of cards, so that the 
actor of acquisition costs as well as circulation should 
still favor microbibliography. 

_ ? Like present catalogs, the microcard catalog (unless 
it included complete analytics for all serials) would 
not indicate all the writings by any author that are in 
a library but would enable a borrower, when he wants 
a specific book and knows its author, to find it at once. 
Will serious difficulties arise if borrowers must consult 
the appropriate microbibliography for books not listed 
in the author catalog of full-sized books? If so, a 
“Cumulative Microprint Index” might list by author 
(and, if desired, by title) all books reproduced in all 
microprint services. An alternative would be to use 
the national union catalog in boek form when it ma- 
terializes. This would list, in any case, the original 
copy or copies preserved after reproduction, and, in 
the entries for these, it would be possible to indicate 
the microbibliography in which each had been included. 
This catalog would also list the. numerous books that 
are worth preserving in a single specializing library but 
that never prove to be worth reproducing in any form. 
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ones? Which will be easier—to sit down 
and scan the pages of a bibliography for 
references to books and articles in the micro- 
print volumes that adjoin it on the shelves, 
or to find the proper subject headings in a 
vast card catalog, finger the cards one by one, 
and make out slips to occupy the place of all 
those he wants to examine in a reading 
machine? Will not the individual who sub- 
scribes to microprint services in his own field 
prefer to add another microprint volume to 
his shelves and substitute a newly cumulated 
index volume for the previous one, rather 
than to interfile hundreds of new cards every 
month? Cannot subject bibliographies de- 
signed for workers in special fields be more 
flexible instruments and meet the needs of 
their users better than any subject heading 
or classification system that can be devised 
to arrange all the cards in an immense cata- 
log? 


Each Card a Unit 


From the standpoint of the library, each 
card as well as each book it possesses is 
one unit. If a book is replaced by repro- 
ductions on the verso of its cards, the num- 
ber of units is decreased by only one out of 
three or four, and the cards become more 
active, expensive, and easily misplaced units 
because they must be filed, circulated, and 
refilled. If, on the other hand, one re- 
places several hundred books by a bibliog- 
raphy and a few volumes of microprint 
supplement, one reduces the number of units 
that must be handled by more than 99 per 
cent. 
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We Will Not Be Publishers 


I’ THE MICROBIBLIOGRAPHY should pre- 
vail, it seems probable that libraries wil] 
not assume the dominant position as pub- 
lishers that Mr. Rider has suggested, be- 
cause it is to be expected that learned s0- 
cieties and others will take the natural 
step from bibliography to microbibliography 
publication. Indeed, since it is essentially 
an extension of our present system of sets 
and indexes, microbibliography seems to im- 
ply less revolutionary changes in library 
procedures than the microcard. But it 
will be of the utmost importance that li- 
braries do all they can to reduce unneces- 
sary duplication of bibliographical services; 
if a great portion of the research library of 
the future is to be embodied as well as listed 
in bibliographies, bibliographical anarchy 
must not prevail. 

If there is a possibility that the micro- 
bibliography may prove a practicable al- 
ternative to the microcard, it would be 
unfortunate to focus all attention upon the 
latter during the next few years. Micro- 
print will not make the greatest contribu- 
tion to research that it can make unless 
every alternative is weighed and wise de- 
cisions are made by American librarians, 
particularly by responsible groups such as 
the Microcard Committee, the Joint Com- 
mittee on Indexing and Abstracting in the 
Major Fields of Research, the A.L.A. 
Board on Resources of American Libraries, 
the A.L.A. Bibliography Committee, and 
the A.L.A. Committee on Photographic 
Reproduction of Library Materials. 





The L.D.F. Total Is Now $70,827.81 


LTHOUGH OcTOBER was the “time for 
A the big push” in the Library De- 
velopment Fund Campaign, the 
project will not be definitely closed until all 
the returns are in and each state director 
has signed off. r 

Two big news items went on record be- 
fore the actual beginning of the October 
campaign. Hawaii had joined the red- 
letter group and was well over her quota, 
II per cent over, in fact. The A.L.A. 
Federal Relations Office, under the direc- 
torship of Paul Howard, opened in Wash- 
ington the first of October. Librarians 
everywhere should know about this new 
service and the positive effect it will have 
on the contribution which libraries will 
make to social and cultural life in these 
United States. 

Since no consecutive history of the cam- 
paign has been printed, librarians may find 
a brief over-all picture helpful. For a long 
time A.L.A. officers have been concerned 
that funds were not available to expand 
the Association’s professional program and, 
especially, to develop representation in 
Washington and a national public relations 
program—each of which supplements the 
other and which together are designed to 
give library service ultimately to all citizens. 

At an A.L.A. officers’ meeting in June 
1944 the matter was again under discus- 
sion when someone mentioned that the Na- 
tional Education Association had collected 
about three hundred thousand dollars in 
small amounts from teachers. 

“Well! If teachers can do it, why can’t 
librarians?” someone remarked. 

The Library Extension Division and the 


Federal Relations Committee recommended 
that a campaign be inaugurated to raise 
funds for this purpose, and the Executive 
Board gave its endorsement. 

This was the background for the historic 
A.L.A. Council meeting which took place 
in October 1944 when Althea H. Warren, 
of the Los Angeles Public Library, ad- 
dressed the members on the benefits to be 
derived from having an able person in 
Washington on year-round duty who would 
give first allegiance to library interests. 
Miss Warren ended her remarks with a 
motion to authorize a campaign to enable 
the A.L.A. to maintain such a representa- 
tive and to set up a committee for the 
purpose. The motion was seconded and 
carried unanimously. 

In commenting on this action, Carl Vitz, 
then A.L.A. President, said in part: 


The Council has given us as librarians the 
opportunity to promote energetically the cause 
of better libraries. “If this opportunity— 
namely, to provide better representation of li- 
brary interests in Washington, to promote the 


extension of library service . . . and to create 
nationally a better understanding of the value 
of libraries in a general program of educa- 
tion—is taken, then, we may expect an exten- 
sion of library service in a few years which 
before took decades to secure. 


Mr. Vitz stated here in a concise manner 
the objectives for the campaign. 

The following November a campaign 
committee of representative librarians under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Vitz worked out 
further plans, and the goal was set at 
$105,000 which would allow for a four- 
year program of the two desired phases. 
This amount was divided among the states, 
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territories, and District of Columbia ac- 
cording to the number of librarians and to 
some other factors. ‘The state goals were 
considered at length, and the official figures 
finally set up were those accepted in each 
state by its own campaign director. Indeed, 
some states said in the very beginning that 
they would top their goals. 

It was at the conference of state leaders 
last January that final methods and ma- 
terials were considered and wheels were 
set turning. April was decided upon as 
the campaign month. 


Progress 


OME STATES swept to the top within a 
few weeks. Some of the large ones had 
scarcely organized when vacations and 
summer lag overtook them. By June 30 
contributions had reached $62,250.23, or 
59 per cent of the $105,000 goal, an excel- 
lent record in view of the many unforeseen 
difficulties encountered. The campaign 
committee voted to extend the project until 
all states had been given an opportunity to 
share in it, and October was designated as 
the “time for the big push.” (As this goes 
to press, returns total $70,827.81.) ; 
A few librarians have questioned some 
phases of the campaign. They are con- 
cerned that federal aid will mean federal 


control in national library programs. Yet 
these very librarians live in states already 
benefiting from large sums under federal 
grants. For instance, the government has 
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supported the very fine program of agricul- 
tural extension throughout the country, and 
states enjoying its benefits would not give 
it up for anything. The same is true of 
the vast Smith-Hughes vocational program 
supported in our public schools with federal 
funds. In these specific cases we have fed- 
eral aid without federal control. And that 
is what A.L.A. wants for libraries. 


Just Another Lobby? 


OME LIBRARIANS wonder if a Washing- 
S ton office will become “just another 
lobby.” Unfortunately we have grown to 
think of lobbyism as high-powered pressure 
which self-centered interests use to push 
through legislation that might not be passed 
by normal methods. But lobbyism has its 
respectable side, too, which is that of ex- 
plaining to legislators the advantages or dis- 
advantages that might result in our social 
and cultural life from the pursuit of certain 
policies. That is the type of service our 
representative will undertake to offer the 
government. 

The inauguration of the Washington of- 
fice marks a new epoch in professional 
history. As an educational agency the 
American library is facing the future with 
its eyes on the ultimate goal of an intelli- 
gent America where people from every sec- 
tion and from all walks of life enjoy equai 
opportunity for self-development. 

Murtet E. Perry 
L.D.F. Executive Assistant 





Sponsored by the Trustees Division, This Article Emphasizes 
the Public Relations Aspect of Audio-Visual Aids 


Motion Pictures in Public Libraries 


WILLIAM ELperR Marcus 


HIS ARTICLE is directed to trustees 

who have not experimented with 

visual aids, to trustees who have 
introduced them but who have not given 
special thought to the value of visual aids 
in their library public relations activities, 
and to librarians who have not felt they 
were ready yet to experiment with visual 
aids. 

It is not intended as a treatise, as there 
are whole books on the subject. It is specifi- 
cally suggestive of the functional place of 
visual aids as one of the many facets of 
public relations. 


An institution like a public library, sup- 
ported by taxation, has an obligation to the 
taxpapers, who also are its patrons, to do 
all in its power to procure the maximum 
use of its facilities and of the trained skills 
of its personnel. 


@ Mz. Marcus is president of the Board of Trustees 
of the Free Public Library, Montclair, N.J., and 
has served as a trustee of that library for more than 
twenty years. He has served as vice president of 
the New Jersey Library Association, organized and 
served as the first president of its trustee section, and 
was a member of the executive board of the A.L.A. 
Trustees Section. With Margery C. Quigley, he col- 
laborated on the Portrait of the Library, and in 1939 he 
secured a grant from the Carnegie Corporation for 
the purposes of a cost accounting study in libraries, 
the results of which were published as Library Costs 
and Budge‘s by Emma V. Baldwin and Mr. Marcus. 
In 1941 he was selected by the A.L.A. Jury on 
Citation of Trustees to receive one of the Citations 
of Merit for outstanding trustee contributions. 


Library trustees are directing their at- 
tention more and more to the importance 
of public relations in their libraries. Public 
libraries, like other tax-supported institu- 
tions, have many forms of public relations, 
whether they are consciously planned and 
fostered or are only the minimum relations 
which occur daily from the unstimulated 
use of the libraries’ printed material and its 
services through the professional personnel. 

Public relations for a library are import- 
ant from two angles—first, to interpret to 
library users the place of the library in 
their educational and recreational problems, 
and second, to assist in obtaining the 
greatest dividends from the capital annually 
invested in the library by the taxpayers. 
Hence, there is an obligation for library 
trustees to keep abreast of new methods of 
stimulating the use of the library’s facilities. 

Unless trustees already have introduced 
visual aids through motion pictures as a 
regular service, have read library publica- 
tions, have attended library conventions, or 
have been influenced by their librarian, they 
may be unaware of the place motion pictures 
and film forums with discussions have 
taken in the library sphere of adult edu- 
cation and public relations. As stated by 
Gerald D. McDonald in his book called 
Educational Motion Pictures and Libraries, 
published in 1942 by the A.L.A.: 


It is commonly accepted that the distribu- 
tion of materials for the dissemination of 
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knowledge is a major, if not the major func- 
tion of libraries. Films are documents with 
which libraries need to be concerned. Films 
introduce a world we never saw, a life we 
never lived, and people we never knew. They 
can speak directly to many who are not ac- 
customed to obtaining ideas from the printed 
page. They provide a visual imagery to be 
applied to the things people read. They have 
in them the power to open study on vital 
problems, to plead the case for neglected 
humanity, to revitalize democracy, and to 
develop a more responsible citizenship. If 
the American library decides that it is pri- 
marily dedicated to a far-reaching educational 
program, then it will recognize the peculiar 
educational values of films and utilize them. 


Films an Ideal Vehicle 


OTION PICTURES in public libraries 
M serve as an ideal vehicle for public 
relations as well as for education. They 
attract people who failed to realize that 
their library had anything to offer that 
would interest them. They lead, through 
an interest in what is personally heard and 
seen on the screen, to an interest in what 
has been recorded and can be read. They 
serve many times as the first introduction 
to the library for a citizen who thus becomes 
exposed to library services through the 
trained library personnel; in turn, these 
new converts become interpreters of the 
library and enchanted with the new world 
which has become unfolded. Such public 
relations are more subtle and effective than 
many forms of library publicity, and more 
than justify the small expense involved. 

The printed material on the subject of 
motion pictures in public libraries is ex- 
tensive. An especially useful book is Edu- 
cational Motion Pictures and Libraries, 
previously referred to. Also, the Audio- 
Visual Committee of the American Library 
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Association is making a summary on public 
library use of films. 


'Trustees Should Consider 


ORWARD-LOOKING TRUSTEES in libraries 
re do not have motion pictures will 
investigate the subject carefully and inform 
themselves fully on the potentialities for 
their own library. It is a challenge which 
trustees should not sidestep just because it 
involves something relatively new. It is 
their responsibility to study the need and the 
practical aspects of any movement which has 
proved its value in many other libraries. 
Trustees should not take a defeatist attitude 
because a slight increase in the budget may 
be involved. Besides, many libraries have 
found ways and means of raising extra 
money privately to experiment with and to 
test new and valuable means of serving 
their patrons. Progress is the result of 
vision and the unshakable conviction that a 
worthwhile goal is attainable. Library 
trustees of America and: of the world— 
“Hitch your wagon to the stars!” 

In the same way as the policy of promot- 
ing motion pictures in public libraries has 
increased rapidly, so there is reasonable 
likelihood that television will become a 
regular library service in the not-too-distant 
future. Much experimentation is still ‘re- 
quired by libraries in these fields before film 
and television services become standard li- 
brary practice. One thing is certain—that 
the libraries which pioneer in these fields 
and help to make such services universal 
will be making a rich contribution to the 
expansion of sound public relations and at 
the same time will be increasing the useful- 
ness to the taxpayers of the institution 
which they are supporting. 





Ulveling Interview on Recruiting 


s A RESULT of the Ulveling interview 
reported in the New York Times, 
twenty letters have been received, 

sixteen from men and four from women. 
Six of the men hold the Ph.D. degree or 
Doctor of Laws degree from the University 
of Heidelberg, University of “Vienna, the 
Sorbonne, and Columbia University. Their 
special fields include law, social science, 
musicology, German literature, and psy- 
chology. Master’s degrees held by two men 
and one woman represent anthropology, 
European history, and history. 

Most of the writers did not reveal their 
former occupations. Among those report- 
ing occupations were two practicing lawyers, 
one expert in international economics, one 
man with excellent experience in archeology, 
three university professors or lecturers, one 
man formerly in book publishing in Austria, 
and one formerly in the production depart- 
ment of a chemical company. Several are 
serving in government offices on duration 
appointments. Some of them question 
whether salaries in library service will 
justify a change from their former pro- 
fessions. 

With one or two exceptions, each in- 
quirer has indicated a willingness to prepare 
himself adequately for library service. The 
following statement is typical: 


The purpose of this letter is to solicit your 
advice and opinions as to what course of 
study I should follow and what particular 
subjects would be most appropriate. 


Two letters from men interested in adult 
education state: 


I feel very strongly on this matter of 
democratic living and I am keenly aware 
that education is the bulwark of democracy. 
I have for a long while sought opportunities 
to associate myself with work that in some 


way would contribute toward the expansion 
of public adult education. 


It occurred to me that the experience of 
an expert in adult education who, though not 
a trained librarian, spent a good deal of 
time in the great libraries of Paris, Vienna, 
Rome, etc., may be of particular interest at 
this moment to some of our major libraries. 


To each inquirer have been sent copies of 
Books and People, Training for Library 
W ork, a list of accredited library schools, 
and a personal letter which attempted a 
reply to his particular questions. Whenever 
possible, interviews have been suggested 
with leading librarians and directors of 
library schools. All of the follow-up has 
been handled by Anita M. Hostetter, chief, 
Department of Library Education and Per- 
sonnel. 

The Ulveling interview, a syndicated 
editorial, a letter to the Times from a man 
interested in librarianship as a profession, 
and a letter to the Times from A.L.A. 
answering the earlier letter, are reprinted 
on the following pages. 


Growing Shortage of Librarians Seen 


Predicting a shortage of eighteen tlpusand 
librarians in the next few years, Ralph A. 
Ulveling, President of the American Library 
Association and librarian of the Detroit Pub- 
lic Library, yesterday urged returning service 
men and workers leaving war industries to 
consider entering the rapidly expanding li- 
brary field. 

In an interview in the Hotel Algonquin, 
Mr. Ulveling reported that figures compiled 
by the Association indicated that enrolment 
in library schools at the normal prewar rate 
would provide only half the eighteen thousand 
librarians who will be needed in the next 
six years. "The Association foresees an es- 
pecially strong demand for administrators, 
particularly men, and for experts in science, 
technology, social science, and music, he said. 
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“The profession of librarianship will pro- 
vide a great number and a great variety 
of opportunities for the college graduate 
with one year of library training,’ Mr. Ul- 
veling predicted. “Because of the raised 
educational level of the American people, the 
increased demand for information pertaining 
to social, economic, and political changes, the 
demand for adult education, and the im- 
petus the war has given to investigation and 
research, the library field is expanding rap- 
idly. 

“Academic libraries are becoming teaching 
and research centers, and public libraries are 
becoming research centers for industry, sci- 
ence, and business just as special libraries 
are. Hospital library services will be ex- 
panded enormously. Secondary and primary 
school libraries will probably undergo the 
greatest expansion of all, because accrediting 
bodies are requiring school libraries. 

“The Association is planning a campaign 
to bring public libraries to thirty-five million 
Americans who now lack library facilities. 
Facilities in libraries serving an additional 
thirty-five million are inadequate.” 

Mr. Ulveling, who will attend a meeting 
of the Joint Army and Navy Committee on 
Welfare and Recreation here Wednesday 
through Friday, said that enrolment in li- 
brary schools has dropped 45 per cent since 
the peak academic year, 1940-41. 

To be successful, librarians, whose salaries 
range from $1,800 to $10,000, should have 
good physical and mental health and a “re- 
sponsive” personality enabling them to meet 
all kinds of people, he said. 

—New York Times 
Aug. 18, 1945 


Job for a Soldier’ 


Looking for a job, G.I. Joe? Then, if 
qualified, be a librarian. Only half the num- 
ber of employees needed by public libraries 
will be available in the next six years, says 
President Ralph A. Ulveling of the Ameri- 
can Library Association. Executives are in 
special demand; also experts in science, tech- 
nical subjects, social science, and music. 

The picture of the job painted by Mr. 
Ulveling gives a wrong impression in one 


? This syndicated editorial was released by one of 
the national news services and used in newspapers 
all over the country. 
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respect. Salaries, he says, range from $1,800 
to $10,000. That is a good deal like saying 
that salaries of government workers range 
from $1,800 to $75,000, the salary of the 
President of the United States. The average 
librarian’s salary is much nearer Mr. Ul- 
veling’s lower digit than his higher. But 
maybe the influx of veterans into the pro- 
fession will change that. 


Library Degree Held Unessential 


TO THE EDITOR OF The New York Times: 


Your Aug. 18 article about the shortage 
of librarians will probably strike others, as 
well as myself, as somewhat amusing. A 
Ph.D., with several years of college teaching 
experience, and subsequent experience on a 
newspaper and as a free lance writer, and 
war service in the Office of Censorship, I 
have recently tried to enter the library field, 
applying for more than one vacancy, only to 
be told that neither a knowledge of books, a 
love of reading, ability to get along with 
people, recommendations from former su- 
periors, nor a fair familiarity with the Dewey 
system could compensate for the lack of a 
degree from an accredited library school. 

If the President of the American Library 
Association really wants to do something 
about getting those vacancies filled it might 
be well for him to educate both his fellow- 
librarians and the country’s library boards 
to the fact that a broad interest in books and 
a genuine interest in popular noncurricular 
education plus some knowledge of the world 
occasionally may relegate a library school 
degree to the realm of semi-essentials. 


N 
Unionville, Conn., Aug. 22, 1945 


Librarians Need Training 


TO THE EDITOR OF The New York Times: 


A Ph.D. with several years of teaching and 
newspaper experience wrote recently to The 
Times that he had been unable to enter the 
library profession without a degree from an 
accredited library school, in spite of a knowl- 
edge and love of books, ability to get along 
with people, recommendations from former 
employers, and a familiarity with the Dewey 
system of classifying books. He asks that 
the President of the American Library As- 
sociation persuade library boards and fellow- 





ULVELING INTERVIEW ON RECRUITING 


librarians that a library degree is unimportant 
when an applicant has these assets plus an 
interest in popular education and a knowledge 
of the world. 

The American Library Association is look- 
ing for men of the type which The Times’ 
correspondent describes, but he overlooks two 
qualifications which the Association must sup- 
port in its personnel standards, because they 
are prerequisites to successful librarianship. 

One is the ability to administer a library. 
It is not at all certain that anyone who loves 
books and people, knows the Dewey system, 
and has been a successful teacher or reporter 
is also equipped to plan and administer an 
effective library plant, involving such factors 
as adaptation of building space to changing 
conditions, pursuit of a personnel policy which 
develops the individual stature of members 
while maintaining their efficiency as a unit, 
wise use of financial assets plus ability to in- 
crease endowments or tax allotments, and 
many other aspects of administration which 
depend as much on a background of profes- 
sional information and philosophy as on na- 
tive ability. 

Even granted that training might come 
through subordinate positions under a good 
administrator, a man or woman in middle 
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years will not often wish to put off the pros- 
pect of a really responsible post for too long 
a time. Moreover, many subordinate po- 
sitions have special technical requirements. 
Thus a year’s schooling in ‘librarianship 
should appeal even more to individuals ex- 
perienced in other fields than to young re- 
cruits. 

A second prerequisite to successful li- 
brarianship is personal leadership. The good 
librarian should contribute leadership, not 
only to his staff, but to the educational 
development of his community and to the 
profession nationally. While this quality is 
innate, library schools provide the perspective 
and structure of past experience which enable 
the possessor to use it most effectively. 

Because libraries touch almost all types of 
research and many aspects of daily life, the 
American Library Association and the library 
schools want to attract scholars and other 
individuals with varied experience to enter 
the profession. But it wants those who are 
willing to prepare themselves adequately. 
Scholarships may be available. 


Oca M. Peterson, Chief 
A.L.A. Public Relations Office 
Chicago, Sept. 4, 1945 


Midwinter (Conference, December 27-30 


HE FIRST regular midwinter meeting of 
the A.L.A. since 1941 will be held in 
Chicago, with headquarters at the Drake 


Hotel, on December 27-30. Because of the 
crowded conditions in Chicago, all of those 
who expect to attend the meeting are urged 
to write for hotel reservations immediately. 
After considerable checking with hotels in 
the neighborhood of the Drake, expectations 
of securing facilities for conference attendants 
are discouraging. Besides the Drake, which 
is blocking off two hundred rooms for the 
A.L.A., the Allerton Hotel, 701 N. Michigan 
Ave., has agreed to reserve nineteen rooms or 
suites which could accommodate thirty-four 
persons if two or more arrange to share rooms. 
The Hotel Pearson, 190 E. Pearson St., has 
agreed to take care of the first five reservations 


it receives from A.L.A. members. Prices at 
the Allerton for single rooms are $2.00-$2.75 
and for double rooms from $3.00-$4.75. Prices 
at the Pearson for single rooms are $3.50-$5.00 
and double rooms from $5.50-$7.50. Single 
rooms at the Drake are from $4.00-$5.50 and 
double rooms are from $7.00-$8.50. 

Although nearby hotels would, of course, 
be preferable, the only solution to the lack of 
hotel space in the Near North Side seems to 
be to secure hotel facilities some distance from 
the headquarters hotel. 

Further information about meetings which 
will be held during the Midwinter Confer- 
ence, in addition to the meetings of the Coun- 
cil, will be published in the December 1 issue 


of the 4.L.A4. Bulletin. 





The Public Relations Committee Sponsors This 
Description of a State-Wide Publicity Program 


A State Spreads the Word 


LTHOUGH several presidents of state 
A associations say they wish it were 
otherwise, most report to the Pub- 
lic Relations Office that organized public 
relations programs are not characteristic of 
their activities. Circularized last spring 
to discover what methods are used to pro- 
mote the library idea through the state 
associations, officials of only three state 
professional groups reported continuous 
planned programs. A few more carry on 
some public relations, though not according 
to any preconceived plans. Only six re- 
ported the appointment of public relations 
committees. 

The picture changes somewhat when the 
association assumes responsibility for achiev- 
ing some particular objective. For ex- 
ample, all associations are eager to marshal 
all of their resources, actual and potential, 
behind state campaigns for better library 
legislation. In lesser degree, they organize 
in support of war bonds, book drives, etc. 
But deliberate planning over several years 
to influence public opinion toward support 
of libraries is generally lacking. 


Even in states where the majority of the 
rural population is without libraries and 
where state agencies are either nonexistent 
or without funds, volunteer help of associa- 
tion members remains unorganized. As one 
correspondent said, “There are too few of 
us.” Yet the following reasons for de- 
veloping a public relations program were 
advanced, often by those who felt nothing 
could be done without careful organization 
and help from a strong state agency: (1) 
to publicize library activities and resources, 
(2) to enlist the goodwill of organized 
groups within the state, (3) to encourage 
expansion of library service, (4) to create 
acceptance for the idea of larger appropria- 
tions, (5) to educate librarians in local 
publicity methods. 

To demonstrate that much can be 
done through individual initiative, with a 
minimum of planning and labor at the top, 
we are reprinting a memorandum which 
was prepared by the Public Relations Com- 
mittee of the Connecticut Library Associa- 
tion and mailed to every association 
member for local action. 


Development of Comprehensive Public ‘Relations 


Program in Local (ommunities 


by A DISCUSSION .of the public relations 
program for the Connecticut Library As- 
sociation, our committee has felt that not too 
much emphasis should be placed on the idea 
of state-wide releases but that greater effort 


should be expended in the development of a 
comprehensive public relations program within 
the community in which each library exists. 
The criterion of a successful public relations 
program will be the “selling” of library serv- 
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A STATE SPREADS THE WORD 


ice to more and more people regularly. This 
cannot be accomplished by newspaper releases 
alone, and your committee offers as some 
suggestions the following ideas which may or 
may not be practical for development within 
your community. We realize that there may 
be some other successful public relations proj- 
ects now being sponsored in some of the 
communities throughout the state that are 
not included in this memorandum. If so, we 
would like to hear about them. The following 
are some of the avenues for the dissemination 
of information on the library and library 
service. 
Disseminating Information 


1. Newspapers. The most successful news- 
paper publicity will be stories about the local 
library and the service it offers the community 
or communities it serves. 
to papers would include: 


Stories acceptable 


Information on particular projects being spon- 
sored by the local libraries. 

Items of personal information on honors at- 
tained by members of library staff, etc. 

Book columns, brief reviews of the new books 
available, suggested reading lists, children’s 
books, etc. 

Notices of meetings of trustees, meetings of 
other groups in library building, remembering 
that every time the library is mentioned in the 
local papers you are gathering additional li- 
brary publicity. 

2. Community groups. Investigation indi- 
cates that the major responsibility of bring- 
ing the story of library service to groups of 
men and women in the community has been 
placed upon the shoulders of the librarian 
or members of the library staff. Your com- 
mittee feels that this program could be more 
widely developed by utilizing the trustees as 
speakers before such groups. Some trustee 
groups have already sent out to the presi- 
dents of all community organizations (service, 
fraternal, church, etc.) notices that members 
of the board of trustees would like to have 
the opportunity of giving a brief talk on the 
library service of the community at one of 
the meetings of the group. Program directors 
of most organizations are constantly ‘looking 
for speakers and program plans and would 
welcome such offers of cooperation. Prac- 
tically every board of trustees has at least 
one, and sometimes several, members who 
have had experience on the public platform 
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and who would be only too happy to develop 
this phase of public relations work if given 
the opportunity. 

3. Library visits. Encouraging groups to 
visit the local library should not ‘be confined 
to extending an invitation to school classes 
to do such visiting during Children’s Book 
Week. There are many groups that are 
interested in the various features of their 
community life who would welcome such in- 
vitations. 

4. Bookmarks. An inexpensive method of 
informing the community about the library 
and the library service is the issuance an- 
nually of a supply of bookmarks. One year 
the bookmarks could be distributed through 
the schools, another year through factories, 
another year through service organizations, 
so that as wide a distribution as possible can 
be secured. One could also be placed in each 
book taken from the library. These book- 
marks should include such information as 
the location of the library and its branches 
and the hours that the libraries are open. 
Just as a matter of curiosity, ask the first 
ten people you meet what hours the local 
libraries are open and you will be amazed 
to find out how few—even your good cus- 
tomers—know what hours the libraries func- 
tion. 

5. Cooperation with civic groups. In ad- 
dition to providing speakers as mentioned 
above, there are many ways in which the 
local library staff can be of assistance to local 
civic groups. Do such groups in your com- 
munity know that the library can lend maga- 
zines and newspapers for special committees 
of civic groups? Do they know that you can 
help them in securing and showing educa- 
tional films? That the library has much in 
the way of free literature of a noncommer+ 
cial, nonpartisan nature that would be valu- 
able to program committees of such groups? 
Do you provide regular notices to civic groups 
that the library staff is willing to assist in any 
special research (except contest!)? These 
few items merely scratch the surface of the 
opportunities to be of service to local organ- 
izations which as a result of such service 
become more interested in the library. 

6. Radio. One valuable source of public 
relations that has not been very highly de- 
veloped is the use of radio. Do you know the 
program director of your local radio station? 
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If not, why not call him up tomorrow and 
ask for an appointment to sit down with him 
to find out how he can help your library and 
how the library can help him. Some local 
stations would be glad to have the library 
provide spot announcements. ... The radio 
station program director may also be of as- 
sistance in the development of special pro- 
grams that can actually take place in the 
library or he can arrange to have the library 
staff present interviews, quiz programs, brief 
informational material on library service, and 
a regular schedule over the radio station. 

7. Signs. This topic may seem out of 
place in a library public relations program, 
but business firms spend millions of dollars 
every year in sign advertising. Too often 
we presume that everybody in town knows 
where the library is and when it is open, but 
in these days there has been such a migration 
of workers from one section to another, there 
are hundreds and even thousands of strangers 
in each community who may not have the 
slightest idea where the library is or when 
it is in operation. 

8. Cooperation with local factories. Most 
heads of local industries are anxious that 
their employees improve themselves and their 
knowledge of the business. Why not check 
your collection, correlate some list applying 
to specific business in the community, and 
send out a supply of mimeographed lists to 
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such factories or industries so that the work- 
ers in those plants will know what source 
material is available for such improvement, 
At the bottom of the list have a brief para- 
graph of cordial invitation to the factory 
workers to avail themselves of the service so 
described. Local industries should be en- 
couraged to make gifts of books to the 
library—books of a technical nature of in- 
terest to their own employees. 

9. Library bulletin board. In addition to 
the signs mentioned, each library should have 
inside the building and convenient to the 
entrance a bulletin board with current jn- 
formation on books and source material on 
current topics. 


This memorandum to members is to be 
followed by others periodically, suggesting 
sample news stories, material for movie 
trailers, radio spots, etc. ‘This much of the 
Connecticut Library Association’s program 
could be carried out anywhere. Other 
activities which involve more time than 
some associations can give, include a speak- 
ing program which will make use of library 
trustees, extension of the committee to 
include one ‘“‘co-member” in every com- 
munity which has a daily paper, and 
centrally prepared releases. 


WE MUST ESTABLISH beyond any doubt the equality of men. And we shall find this 
equality, not in the different talents which we severally possess, nor in the different incomes 
which we severally earn, but in the great franchise of the mind, the universal franchise, 
which is bounded neither by color, nor by creed, nor by social status. Open the books, if 
you wish to be free. 


Jan. 14, 1943 


—WENDELL L. WILLKIE 





Sponsored by the Job Evaluation and Training Subcommittee of the 
Board of Education for Librarianship, Board on Personnel 
Administration, and Library Administration Committee 


Motion Study in Libraries 


LittiAN MOo.uer GILBRETH 


ORE AND MORE we are all coming 

to realize the tremendously im- 

portant part that the library plays 

in the life of every citizen of our country. 

We look to the library not only for informa- 

tion of all sorts but for a working example 

of efficiency. We expect to find both 

personnel and operating problems solved in 

such a way that money, time, and energy 

are used most effectively and that the public 

can copy the procedure and adapt it to 
varying needs. 

During this postwar period, with the 
many new problems which arise with the 
return of men and women who have been 
in our armed services to civilian life, the 
library has new and challenging opportuni- 
ties to be useful. This period also sees men 
and women changing their business and 
industrial jobs because of reconversion in 


(Dr. Girsretu is a consulting engineer and in a 
citation received with an honorary degree this year 
from Smith College she was referred to as a “dis- 
tinguished expert consulting engineer in management 
and for her work in the study of motion and in the 
utilization of technological improvements; .. .” She 
has a D.Litt., M.Litt., and LL.D. from the Uni- 
versity of California, a Ph.D. and Sc.D. from Brown 
University, a M.Engineering from the University of 
Michigan, and a Dr.Engineering from Russell Sage Col- 
lege. She is president of Gilbreth, Inc., director of 
courses in motion study and in the utilization of 
technological progress, and has held many positions, 
lectured at several colleges and universities, and writ- 
ten many books and articles om management en- 
gineering. 


the industries, and many women who have 
held industrial jobs returning to their homes. 
Industries are faced with tremendous prob- 
lems as they reconvert to peacetime pro- 
cedures. In fact, new responsibilities and 
new problems face every citizen in our 
land, and libraries must do their share to 
help solve them. 

If the library is to live up to its oppor- 
tunities and to the expectations of its public, 
it must recognize its importance as an edu- 
cational center. It happens that during 
the war years many libraries have utilized 
opportunities for getting training, the 
benefits of which can now be most profit- 
ably passed on to the public. Motion study 
was one such type of training which was 
available and which was utilized through 
the cooperation of the government group 
engaged in Training Within Industry. 
Several libraries enabled their staffs to take 
Job Instructor Training, Job Methods 
Training, and Job Relations Training, 
three divisions that the T.W.I. operates. 
The content of the courses was translated 
into library terminology, evaluated and 
supplemented by case material from library 
procedures. Since that time the results are 
gradually being incorporated into the 
practices of progressive libraries, with direct 
results on library efficiency and indirect 
results on serving as examples to the com- 
munities in which the libraries are. 
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With the close of the war, the work of 
the Training Within Industry group will 
be incorporated into progressive teaching 
and will undoubtedly continue to be useful. 
Courses, supplementary to T.W.I., given 
under the direction of the Engineering, 
Science, Management War Training 
(E.S.M.W.T.), are now being evaluated 
and transferred to the extension divisions 
of many of our large universities. Through 
these they are being made available to 
libraries and other nonprofit institutions, as 
well as to business and industry. 

HE LIBRARIAN, like all people who take 
T such courses in simplifying work, has ad- 
vantages from this training which are not 
always apparent. The person who becomes 
interested in simplifying work soon expands 
the applications from the things which he 
does on his job to all activities of his life. 
He becomes “motion-minded,” as it has 
been called, and thinks of himself as a 
center of activity making use of all his 
facilities and supplementing.with tools, with 
machines, or with anything which expedites 
his work. He begins to see causes for delay 
and how to eliminate these. As he improves 
his methods he thinks of equipment which 
would be useful, and the purchasing de- 
partment is called in for cooperation. He 
realizes the necessity for keeping adequate 
cost records, and the accounting depart- 
ment is geared in. Gradually every 
division of operating and personnel is par- 
ticipating and motion-mindedness spreads 
throughout the entire organization. 

So, in the library the trustees, staff, and 
volunteers, and the public services should 
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be included in work simplification planning 
and should participate in carrying out the 
plans. The question, “Is it necessary?” 
should be in everyone’s mind constantly 
and the supplementary questions, “Should 
it be done?” “By whom?” “Where?” 
“When?” “How?” and “Why?” should 
become a checklist used almost automatically 
and with interest and enthusiasm. 


Varying Methods 


T IS NOT NECESSARY that every library 
follow an identical pattern in solving its 

problems. Some may turn the work over 
to specialists with everyone cooperating to 
make their work most useful. Others 
may send designated staff members for train- 
ing. Still others may invite a librarian 
trained in this work to set up their program 
and give them an adequate start. Still 
others may find volunteers who have train- 
ing and experience in work simplification 
and who are glad to make this their con- 
tribution to the effectiveness of their li- 
brary. Others might borrow texts, films, 
work manuals, and case material and exhibit 
these, with the idea of making as large a 
group as possible quickly acquainted with 
work simplification principles and interested 
enough to undertake some work in this 
field. The aim is. always the same—to 
bring the benefits of motion-mindedness into 
the library field. 

No library need hestitate to ask for co- 
operation in this work, for motion-minded- 
ness is of such a nature that the more one 
gives the more one has. We can assure all 
who are willing to participate that they can 
give something of value and that they will 
receive fully as much as they give. 





Activities of Libraries and Library Associations Gleanea 
from Letters, Reports, and Bulletins 


What They re Doing 


HE W. K. Kellogg Foundation 
recently completed arrangements 
on three projects to extend library 
service in Michigan, it has been announced 
by Mrs. Zoe H. Wright, director of the 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation Library Pro- 
gram. If these prove successful, the founda- 
tion hopes to consider similar programs 
in other parts of the country where library 
facilities are inadequate and where the 
people themselves are interested in over- 
coming this deficiency. 

The first experimental program is a 
teacher-librarian training course established 
at Western Michigan College of Education, 
Kalamazoo, commencing with the fall se- 
mester. A grant of $44,000, extending 
over a period of five years, will inaugurate 
this new department of library science. It 
will provide for a four-year curriculum 
leading to a bachelor’s degree, together 
with state provisional and permanent 
certificates in library science which will 
meet the requirements of the state board of 
education and the North Central Associa- 
tion. Students wiil be given experience, 
through observation and practice, which will 
prepare them to do school and community 
library work. Alice Louise LeFevre, 
formerly professor of library science at St. 
John’s University, Brooklyn, has been ap- 
pointed as director of the program. 

The second project will be the establish- 
ment in Van Buren County of a field 
training center in connection with the 

* teacher-librarian training program. In ad- 


dition to library work in schools of three 
hundred to five hundred enrolment, the stu- 
dents will have an opportunity for library 
experience in village and rural school li- 
braries served by trained librarians working 
from a bookmobile. To carry out this 
project the foundation will assist the Van 
Buren County library over a period of five 
years with a grant of $28,000. 

The third project in which the founda- 
tion is participating is sponsoring the ap- 
pointment of a trustee’s consultant who will 
be a part of the present extension department 
of the Michigan State Library and who ° 
will consult with library trustees through- 
out the state in an effort to assist trustees 
in making their greatest contribution to the 
library idea. The program will be set up 
for a period of three years, at the end of 
which time consideration will be given to 
whether it should be continued as a per- 
manent part of the state library’s activities. 
The total grant for this program is $25,000. 


Institute on Storytelling 


An unusual institute for storytellers was 
held by the Decatur, Ga., Public Library 
and the Decatur Council of the P.T.A. 
Its purpose was to improve and give in- 
creased recognition to the storytelling pro- 
gram which has grown out of fifteen years’ 
cooperation between the above agencies in 
vacation storytelling. 

A findings committee, composed of a 
representative of the Decatur Public Li- 
brary, the Decatur P.T.A. Council, and 
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the Decatur Recreation Board, reported 
that it felt the following definite results 
were obtained: 


(1) Interest in storytelling has been in- 
creased; (2) storytelling technique has been 
improved; (3) participants felt “a new dig- 
nity in realizing that they are instruments in 
giving good literature to the children of their 
community ;” (4) the material selected for the 
story hour has improved in its quality; (5) 
more storytellers are now available for the 
vacation story hour; (6) a higher level of 
both material and technique can be main- 
tained throughout the vacation story hour 
program; and (7) emphasis has been placed 
on the belief that storytelling is a profession 
and an art worthy of the best effort. 


Services for Veterans 


The Seattle Public Library has issued a 
folder calling the attention of veterans to its 
services, the front cover of which is re- 
produced below, although this black and 
white reproduction does not reproduce the 
general effect of the original printing in 
purple and yellow on white. Points covered 
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in the leaflet include: Looking for a Job? 
Going Back to School? Getting Used to the 
Family Again? Want to Do Some Read- 
ing? plus addresses and hours of the main 
library and its branches. 


A Guide to the Town 


A pamphlet entitled “Living in Mont- 
clair” designed “to give trustworthy an- 
swers to those questions continually asked 
by young couples and heads of families who 
are wanting to find pleasant home locations 
in this general neighborhood” has been 
published by the Reference Department of 
the Montclair Free Public Library. It 
represents a rechecking of the vertical files 
containing local material and a systematic 
inquiry into the statistics of the community 
to determine whether they represent the 
latest and most authoritative available. In- 
terested members of the staff were assigned 
different sections of the subject matter to 
write up and then the material was re- 
written by Dorothy Waugh, public relations 
assistant, who then checked all of the copy 
with the heads of municipal departments 
and town agencies and organizations whose 
programs were mentioned. 

The library mails the booklets free to 
any service men or women whose names 
are given to the library, to men on furlough, 
and to newcomers to the community 
through an agency which visits newcomers 
regularly. The booklet is also on sale 
either by mail or personal request at 15¢ 
a copy and a local bookstore is handling 
it as a greeting card on a consignment 
basis. 


Student Librarians’ League 


To develop interest among Roanoke stu- 
dents in selecting library work as a profes- 
sion, to make the student assistants more 
efficient, and to serve as a social organiza- 
tion through which student librarians may, 





WHAT THEY’RE DOING 


become better acquainted with each other, 
a city-wide student librarians’ league was 
formed among the student assistants in the 
junior and senior high school libraries of 


Roanoke, Va. While it has functioned 


principally as a means of social contact, a 
by-product has been the arousing of con- 
siderable interest in library work among the 


students. Another valuable result has been 
that when the student assistants transfer 
from junior to senior high schools the shift 
has been much less difficult. 


Refreshments with a Difference 


At the time of the opening of the rare 
book room at the Grosvenor Library, Buf- 
falo, many librarians and bibliophiles were 
invited to hear James B. Shaw, librarian, 
Swarthmore College, speak on “Printers’ 
Pleasantries.”’ In addition to having con- 
gratulatory messages, including one from 
Archibald MacLeish and a poem written 
for the occasion by Christopher Morley, 
read to them, beer and sandwiches were 
served to the seventy-three guests after the 
library’s closing hours. 


Living Memorials 


The Lima, Ohio, Public Library has pub- 
lished a six-page leaflet describing Gifts, 
Endowments, Bequests as Living Memor- 
ials, which answers probable questions of 
prospective donors, includes a form of be- 
quest, mentions some present memorials, 
and gives general information on the sub- 
ject. 


Fight against Vandalism 


growing “vandalism and a 
thoughtless disregard of public property and 
other people’s rights has led many high school 
students to destroy books and magazines by 
cutting or tearing and even carrying them 
off,” George Seibel, director of the Car- 


negie Free Library of Allegheny, Pittsburgh, 
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sent a letter to principals of schools asking 
that they assist the library in calling the 
attention of their students to this unneces- 
sary destruction. Mr. Seibel -urged the 
principals to cooperate with the library by 
reporting any information they might gather 
about destruction or stealing of books and 
he promised to report in turn to them. 


New York Veterans’ Center 


A New York veterans’ center has been 
established on Park Avenue in the building 
which formerly housed the board of educa- 
tion offices. Among the agencies included 
in the building are the American Red Cross, 
the city board of education and health serv- 
ice, the U. S. Employment Service, the state 
rehabilitation office, and the New York 
Public Library. The library has established 
a branch with both reference and circulating 
Funds for financing the center 
allowed addition of two staff members to 
man the branch and the library contributed 
one thousand dollars for materials and has 
lent many additional materials. An inter- 
esting new venture in cooperation among the 
libraries of the Greater New York area is 
the agreement by the Brooklyn and Queens 
Borough libraries to accept books returned - 
for the center in any of the branches and 
to see that they are returned to the center. 


service. 


St. Louis Publicity 


Several examples of publicity about the 
St. Louis Public Library have recently come 
to our attention. This Week in St. Louis, 
which began publication in August of this 
year, includes several references to the 
library. The passes issued by the St. Louis 
Public Service Company and the Public 
Service Ride Guide called attention to the 
nutrition exhibit at the library. Two leaf- 
lets described noonday book reviews and 
noonday lectures on world literature at the 
library. 
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HE FOLLOWING unofficial bits of infor- 

mation about future plans for Army 
and Navy library service may interest you 
as much as they did us: 


It is doubtful whether there will be any 
surplus books in either the Army or Navy for 
civilian libraries. Books are being worn out 
and those which are not worn out when 
camps are closed will be transferred to other 
camps. That applies to this country. There 
may be some surplus camp library books 
abroad and there will almost certainly be some 
surplus educational books abroad. 

The Army has set up a one-week library 
school in Paris for the training of G.I.’s and 
WAC’s. More than two thousand have al- 
ready been trained. 

It is hoped that all permanent library po- 
sitions will be made civil service within the 
next year or two and that all Army officers 
doing library work will be discharged or 
transferred to other duty. 

It is expected that the Armed Services 
Editions of books will be continued at least 
until next July and possibly until September. 

Library service is just now about to be 
organized in the Western Pacific on a fairly 
adequate basis. The plan calls for about 
twenty women civilian librarians in that area. 


N Latin AMERICA a librarian has turned 
| the tables on the educators. Jorge 
Basadre, librarian of the National Library 
of Lima, has been appointed minister of 
education in Peru. Dr. Basadre remains 
titular head of the national library. 


IBRARIANS who like to read mystery and 
detective stories and who approve of 
the library’s circulating them, as well as 
those who disapprove, will be interested in 
an article in the July issue of New Zealand 
Libraries by W. J. Scott, entitled “Am I 
My Brother’s Keeper? The Thriller and 
the Librarian’s Responsibility.” 


By the Editor 


ORTUNE has found, in a review of its 
| areca for the period 1941-45, that 
better-informed Americans tend to hold 
more “moderate” opinions than do the unin- 
formed and that the well-informed are gen- 
erally better able to make up their minds 
on a wide variety of topics. On questions 
of world policy and labor unions, for ex- 
ample, examination showed that the well- 
informed gave especially moderate answers 
in comparison to the uninformed and that 
extreme opinions among the well-informed 
were so rare as to be almost negligible. 
Certainly these facts should have signifi- 
cance for librarians and should add to the 
enthusiasm of adult educators for increasing 
the educational level of Americans. 


T A MEETING of the Pacific Northwest 
Library Association Round Table at 
Seattle, September 5-6, the Children’s and 
School Librarians’ Section announced that 
Marie McSwigan’s Snow Treasure had 
won the Young Reader’s Choice Award for 
1945 as the most popular of recent books 
among the boys and girls of that region 
during the past year. 


HE BritTisH Liprary ASSOCIATION has 
"Tse that more than a million books 
were destroyed by fire in German bombing 
raids on England, most of them in munict- 


pal libraries. About fifty-four thousand 
children’s books went up in flames: and 
thousands of special collections have been 
lost forever. 

The University College of London lost 
one hundred thousand books and almost 
all of its special collections. The Guildhall 
lost twenty-five thousand volumes, plus 
three thousand in its special collections. 
Coventry, worst-bombed town in England, 
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suffered a loss of 150,000 books, and 
213,000 were lost in Liverpool. 


LTHOUGH the original plan of the 
Armed Services Editions to print 
fifty thousand copies of thirty titles every 
month seemed to be really big publishing 
business, its present production program is 
more than four times as large—today the 
delivery schedule calls for 155,000 copies 
each of forty titles, or a monthly production 
of 6,200,000 copies. Over eight hundred 
printings have been made, a number ° of 
them being reprintings of earlier selections 
which proved very popular. 


\V R. FIxiT, the question-and-answer man 
| | of the Minneapolis Daily Times, 
uses the public library a great deal in locat- 
ing answers to the problems sent in to him 
and is very generous in giving credit for the 
library’s assistance. He often refers readers 
to the library for further information, as 
well. Carl Vitz, librarian, says: “I be- 
lieve that this is one of the most effective 
means of informing citizens that their pub- 
lic library can and does function as the 
community encyclopedia.” 


— 4-10 has been proclaimed 


the week for celebration of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of radio. The 
National Association of Broadcasters sug- 
gests that radio may be highlighted either 
during that week or, if that is impossible, 
then some other time in November or in 
December. 


HE COLUMBIA BROADCASTING Sys- 
T TEM has given the Library of Congress 
its total files of twenty million words of 
foreign short wave broadcasts, eavesdropped 
and recorded by the C.B.S. short wave 
listening station from 1939 to August 1945. 
The files include allied and enemy com- 
muniques and propaganda broadcasts from 
more than sixty foreign stations. 
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N ACCORDANCE with the Act of Chapul- 
| tepec, which provides for the appoint- 
ment by each nation of an ambassador to 
the Pan American Union, Rafael Arevalo 
Martinez has arrived in the United States. 
Sefior Martinez is the Guatemalan delegate 
to the Pan American Union and former 
director of the National Library in Guate- 
mala City. 


NEW BOOK COVER designed to benefit 
bed-ridden war veterans, students, 
and businessmen has recently been patented. 
The cover (illustrated below) has two seg- 
ments which fold down from the front and 
back covers and lock in the back to form a 
sturdy support holding the book in an 
upright position for reading or ready ref- 
erence. The inventor of this interesting 
innovation in bookmaking, which eliminates 
bulky book rests and makes it possible to 
read in a reclining position more com- 
fortably, is Hugh Pearce Botts, young 
American artist and etcher, whose work is 
included in the permanent collections of the 
Metropolitan Museum, the Boston Mu- 
seum, and the Library of Congress. 
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INT FOR PENNY-WISE LIBRARIANS: Ac- 
ri cording to The King Is Dead on 
Queen Street, a mystery story recently pub- 
lished by Duell, Sloan & Pearce, the public 
library in a Virginia town shares the book 
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truck with the dog-catcher when it is not 
on its appointed rounds. That it houses 
stray dogs instead of books at any given 
moment is indicated by a large dog-catcher’s 
net floating from the roof. 


Work with Business 


HE PROGRAM of the A.L.A. Com- 

mittee on Relations with Business 
Groups, under the chairmanship 

of Marian C. Manley, has now been in 
effect for a year. A major part of its 
program has been in cooperation with the 
Committee on Economic Development, 
which has in its organizational setup a 
This committee 
makes frequent mailings on special projects 
to a thousand libraries, those in cities of 
over ten thousand or more. Among its 
current activities are: (1) The publication 


library service committee. 


C.E.D. Poster 


Your Library 
provithes ——= 
INDUSTRY - COMMERCE - AGRICULTURE 


with 


1. Current Business News 
2. Handbooks on Postwar 
Expansion and Profit 


3. National Sources of 
Business Information 
Libraries have an important share in promoting 
Economic Understanding 


The COMMITTEE Jor ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
Library Committee. 


and distribution of a folder emphasizing the 
use of libraries in meeting the postwar eco- 
nomic needs. The first printing of fifty 
thousand is being distributed to the public 
libraries on the general mailing list, to the 
C.E.D. regional managers and officers, and 
to other interested groups. Additional 
copies of it are available at one dollar a 
thousand. (2) The assembling of a C.E.D. 
business library packet for distribution to 
libraries on request included a special poster 
(below), appropriate C.E.D. pamphlets, a 
condensed guide to the development of li- 
brary service to business, and a reprint of 
a news story which appeared in Smithtown, 
L.I., N.Y., where this display was first 
opened. 

As the result of correspondence and con- 
ferences with Department of Commerce 
officials, the interest of that department is 
assured. In a letter to the committee chair- 
man, Secretary Henry A. Wallace said, “1 
feel that such a movement is very worth 
while, especially when we in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce are most anxious to 
make research available to the small 
businessman.” 

In commenting on the support given to 
the library program with business, Miss 
Manley said: 

Such support of a library program reflects 
the growing realization of the part libraries 
can play in the economic life of the com- 
munity, a change greatly stimulated by 
C.E.D. in its keen interest in the use of library 
resources to promote intelligent treatment of 
business problems. 
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Conference in June in Buffalo 

AFTER NEGOTIATIONS with the Toronto 
hotels the A.L.A. was regretfully forced to 
conclude that accommodations would not be 
available for holding the 1946 A.L.A. con- 
ference there. ‘Therefore, after correspond- 
ence with several cities in the same general 
area, the Executive Board finally voted to 
hold the conference in Buffalo, N.Y., on 
June 16-22, 1946. Further announcements 
in connection with the meeting will appear 
in later issues of the Bulletin. 


Trustee Recommendations 


THE A.L.A. Jury on Citation of Trustees 
has requested that nominations for 1946 
citations be in not later than Mar. 1, 1946, 
according to Mrs. Philip Sidney Smith, 
chairman. Library boards, individual li- 
brary trustees, state library extension 
agencies, state library associations, or the 
A.L.A. Trustees Division may send in 
names to be considered. The only limitation 
put upon nominees is that each must be in ac- 
tual service at least part of the calendar year 
preceding the conference at which awards 
are made. Nominations should be sent to 
the Jury on Citation of Trustees, A.L.A. 
Headquarters, 520 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11. 


Canadian Books and Films 


THE CANADIAN Liprary CoUNCIL has 
made a selection of books and films entitled 
“Outstanding Canadian Books and Films 
of Recent Date” which will appear as an 
article in the November 15 issue of The 
Booklist. "The selection was made under 
the direction of Elizabeth Homer Morton, 
secretary of the council. 


Midwinter Conference 
December 27-30, 1945 


Study of Sabbatical Leaves 


PRESIDENT ULVELING has appointed the 
following committee of the Executive Board 
and the A.L.A. Headquarters staff to study 
the problem of sabbatical leaves for mem- 
bers of the A.L.A. Headquarters staff: John 
Richmond Russell, University of Rochester 
Library, Rochester, N.Y., chairman; John 
S. Richards, Seattle Public Library; and 
Anita M. Hostetter and Mrs. Pauline Shipp 
Love, of the Headquarters staff. 


On Institutional Dues 


Tue ExecuTIve Boarp at its meeting 
on October 12 voted to appoint a special 
committee, representing interests of various 
types of libraries, to prepare a report for 
action on a temporary basis on a sliding scale 
of institutional membership dues. Members 
of the committee are Emerson Greenaway, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, chair- 
man; Robert Alexander Miller, Indiana 
University Library, Bloomington; Carl 
Vitz, Minneapolis Public Library; and 
Althea H. Warren, Los Angeles Public 
Library. 


Fellowship in International 


Relations Office 


A FELLOWSHIP, with the view of giving 
an interested librarian a glimpse of some 
of the international activities of the A.L.A., 
was recently set up by the A.L.A. Interna- 
tional Relations Board, and in late August 
it was awarded to Mrs. Lois King Bryant. 
Mrs. Bryant’s activities will be mainly 
with the periodicals program of the Com- 
mittee on Aid to Libraries in War Areas, 
which is under the direction of Dorothy J. 
Comins. 
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A.C.R.L. Nominating Committee 


THE FOLLOWING members of the 1945-46 
A.C.R.L. Nominating Committee have re- 
cently been appointed by Blanche Prichard 
McCrum, president: Paul North Rice, 
New York Public Library; Robert Bing- 
ham Downs, University of Illinois Library 
and Library School, Urbana; Mrs. Cara- 
belle G. Dickey, State Teachers College 
Library, Terre Haute, Ind.; Jackson Ed- 
mund Towne, State College Library, East 
Lansing, Mich.; Helen Frances Pierce, 
Modesto Junior College Library, Modesto, 
Calif. 


Catalog Code Revision 

THE EXECUTIVE Boarp has authorized 
the Publishing Department to allocate an 
amount, not over five thousand dollars, to 
the A.L.A. Catalog Code Revision Com- 
mittee for further work in preparing the 
new edition. 


Fourth Activities Committee 

THE EXECUTIVE BOARD has decided that 
a fourth activities committee should be ap- 
pointed to take up consideration of the 
A.L.A. where the Committee on Relations 
with Local Library Groups and on Mem- 
bership Participation leaves off. 


A.L.A. Representatives 

Howarp SEAVoy LEACH, librarian of 
Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa., was 
asked to represent the A.L.A. at the in- 
auguration of Ralph Cooper Hutchinson as 
president of Lafayette College, Easton, Pa., 
on October 26. 

Alf Houkum, librarian of St. Olaf Col- 
lege, Northfield, Minn., was asked to rep- 
resent the A.L.A. at the inauguration of 
Laurence McKinley Gould as president of 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minn., on 
October 16. 

Earl N. Manchester, librarian of the 
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Ohio State University Library, was asked 
to represent the A.L.A. at the inauguration 
of William Allison Shimer as the eleventh 
president of Marietta College, Marietta, 
Ohio, on October 20. 


Public Libraries Division Nomina- 
tions 
‘THE FOLLOWING MEMBERS of the nomi- 
nating committee of the A.L.A. Division 
of Public Libraries would be glad to re- 
ceive suggestions of possible nominees: 
Roberta Bowler, Public Library, Los 
Angeles ; Emerson Greenaway, Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, Baltimore; Charles Keith 
Morison, Provincial Library, Victoria, 
B.C., Can.; Katharine H. Wead, Connec- 
ticut Library Committee, Hartford. Off- 
cers to be elected are the president, vice 
president who will be the president-elect, 
second vice president, treasurer, and ex- 
ecutive secretary. 
RutH E. HAmMmonp, Chairman 
Wichita City Library 
Wichita 2, Kan. 


B.B.F. Director 


ALFonso REYEs has been reappointed a 
member of the board of directors of the 
Biblioteca Benjamin Franklin for a four- 
year term. 


Statistical Service 

ON RECOMMENDATION of the Budget 
Committee, the Executive Board has voted 
to have the A.L.A. Publishing Department 
negotiate with the Committee on Statistics 
to the end that a self-supporting statistical 
service be planned, recommended, and in- 
augurated. 


International Organization for Edu- 
cation and Cultural Cooperation 


Cart H. MitaM and Harry Miller 
Lydenberg represented the A.L.A. at a 
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meeting in Washington, September 21-22, 
to discuss the draft of the charter for the 
proposed educational and cultural organiza- 
tion of the United Nations. The meeting 
was called by the American Council on 
Education to explore “the American atti- 
tude” toward problems that may arise at 
the educational conference in London in 
November. 

The A.L.A. and many other organiza- 
tions with educational, scientific, and civic 
interests were represented and pledged full 


support to the proposed United Nations 
education office. The draft of the proposed 
charter served as the basis for discussion at 
the meetings. Each representative had pre- 
viously studied the draft and forwarded 
comments to George F. Zook, president of 
the American Council on Education. Dr. 
Zook and Dean Virginia C. Gildersleeve 
presided at the Friday sessions. Mr. 
Milam presided at the Saturday sessions. 
The recommendations were promptly trans- 
mitted to the Department of State. 


A.L.A. Washington Office Established 


After considerable difficulty in crowded 
Washington, Paul Howard, the A.L.A.’s 
Washington representative, has secured a 
suite of offices at 1709 M Street, N.W. 
The offices are thus strategically located be- 
tween Connecticut Avenue and 17th Street, 
one block from the Mayflower Hotel and 
four blocks north of the White House. 

Mr. Howard reports that while it is still 
too early to predict how much demand will 
be placed upon scholarly and research li- 
braries by increased federal participation 
in individual research projects or by a 
unified research program, there is evidence 
that officials are becoming increasingly 
aware of library needs. It is hoped that re- 
search libraries may have advance informa- 
tion from Mr. Howard on developments in 
the research program and that they may 


even be consulted in the planning stage so 
that American research may not be handi- 
capped by inadequate bibliographical and 
library services. 

Mr. Howard also reports that the new 
surplus property administration will prob- 
ably designate additional priorities for 
certain types of material rather than using 
priorities of time. If the Office of Education 
is able to set up and sfaff its projected or- 
ganization, libraries should fare much bet- 
ter than has been the case so far. Librarians 
should remember that policies regarding 
priorities for libraries may have been made 
more definite and that the Office of Edu- 
cation may have been given the go-ahead 
signal for establishing its organization to 
handle surplus educational materials, be- 
fore this report appears. 
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Film Discussion Guides 

THE NATIONAL FiLM Boarp oF CAn- 
ADA has issued two discussion guides to be 
used with films recently produced by the 
board. The first, “A Man and His Job,” 
was prepared by Helene Thorpe, chief, De- 
partment of Social Sciences, Detroit Public 
Library, and the second, “The People’s 
Bank,” a discussion of credit unions, by 
Alice M. Farquhar, readers adviser, Chi- 
cago Public Library. Both guides were 
compiled at the request of the A.L.A. Adult 
Education Board and contain background 
material for the films, questions and answers 
on the subject, and bibliographies. The 
films and discussion guides are distributed 
in the United States by the National Film 
Board of Canada* 84 E. Randolph St., 
Chicago. Further information about ob- 
taining the films may be secured from that 
address. 


Posters on Ceylon 


THE BritisH Information Services have 
released another in their series of exhibits 
on the various countries of the British Em- 
pire. “Ceylon,” describing the political, 
educational, cultural, and religious make-up 
of the island, consists of fifteen posters, 13 
by 16 inches, which may be obtained free 
from the British Information Services, 30 


Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 20. 


Reading for Democracy 

THE 1945-46 Reading for Democracy, 
Books for Young Americans list, published 
by the Chicago Round Table of the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews, 
is introduced by a foreword written by 


Brief News of 


General Interest 


Dorothy Canfield Fisher. ‘The list, which 
is available free from the Chicago Round 
Table of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, 203 N. Wabash Ave, 
Chicago 1, includes the following children’s 
and young people’s books: 


For Older Readers 


New Broome Experiment by Adam Allen 

Haym Salomon; Son of Liberty by Howard Fast 

All-American by John R. Tunis 

The Moved Outers by Florence Crannell Means 

Dr. George Washington Carver, Scientist by Shirley 
Graham and George D. Lipscomb 

The Great Tradition by Marjorie Hill Allee 

Men Are ceaes by Eva Taylor | 

Sinister Island Squadron by Frederic Nelson Litten 

We Have Tomorrow by Arna Bontemps 

Keystone Kids by — R. Tunis 

Lone Journey by Jeanette Eaton 


For Intermediate Readers 

One God by Florence Mary Fitch 

The Hundred Dresses by Eleanor Estes 

Melindy’s Medal by Georgene Faulkner and John 
Becker 

The Singing Tree by Kate Seredy _ 

Democracy by Ryllis and Omar Goslin 

Told Under the Stars and Stripes by Association for 
Childhood Education 

Sad-Faced Boy by Arna Bontemps 

Blue Willow by Doris Gates 

Key Corner by Eva Knox Evans 


For Very Young Readers 
Fair Play by Munro Leaf 
Tobe by Stella Gentry Sharpe 
The Dragon Fish by Pearl S. Buck 
My Happy Days by Jane Shackelford 
This Is The World by Josephine Van Dolzen Pease. 


Here's How It’s Done 


A BOOKLET on techniques in popular edu- 
cation which have been successful in stimu- 
lating interest in national and international 
problems and in community planning has 
been published by the Postwar Information 
Exchange under the title Here’s How It’s 
Done. It is cleverly illustrated and con- 
tains a sixteen-page directory of selected 
private and government agencies which 
provide useful materials. The guide may 
be purchased from the Postwar Informa- 
tion Exchange, Inc., 41 Maiden Lane, New 
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York City 7, for $1 per copy, or in larger 
lots at reduced prices. 


L.C. Bibliographies 

Tue Lisrary of Congress has issued 
two bibliographies which may be of interest 
to librarians—Post-War Problems, A Cur- 
rent List of U.S. Government Publications, 
January-March 1945, which will be sup- 
plemented from time to time, and Demo- 
bilization. Libraries may obtain the 
publications free on application to the In- 
formation and Publications Office, Library 
of Congress, Washington 25, D.C. 


Discussion Group Scripts 

THE American Mercury is instituting 
a monthly service called “Script-of-the- 
Month,” which is a complete fifteen-minute 
radio program that can be used either on 
or off the air as a basis for group discus- 
sion. The scripts will be based on current 
news articles appearing in American Mer- 
cury. Suggested dialog for four partici- 
pants is given, but speakers are advised to 
ad lib their remarks for spontaneity. 

Free copies of the scripts may be ob- 
tained by writing to the Radio Department, 
American Mercury, 570 Lexington Ave., 
New York City 22. 


Newspaper Publicity Aid 

Working with Newspapers is another in 
the useful “how-to-do-it” series published 
by the National Publicity Council. It gives 
valuable instructions on how to write an 
acceptable news story, to whom to send it, 
how to measure results, the types of ma- 
terial (features, fillers, news), and many 
small but concrete suggestions. ‘The book- 
let may be ordered from the National Pub- 
licity Council, 130 E. 22nd St., New York 
City 10, for 75¢ per copy, with reduced 
rates for orders over ten copies. 


Catholic Book List 


THE DEPARTMENT of Library Science 
of Rosary College has issued a 101-page 
booklet entitled the Catholic Booklist 1942- 
1945, which is an annotated bibliography 
intended as a guide to the recreational and 
instructional reading of the Catholic lay- 
man. Copies may be obtained for 50¢ 
each from its editor, Sister Mary Luella, 
Department of Library Science, Rosary 
College, River Forest, Ill. 


Vocational Information 


America’s Vocational Schools, published 
by the American Vocational Association, is 
an illustrated, 55-page booklet intended to 
present to veterans and demobilized war 
workers the training facilities and programs 
available through public vocational schools 
and classes. Copies are available to li- 
brarians for 20¢ each, or for 15¢ each in 
quantities of one hundred or more, from the 
American Vocational Association, Inc., 
1010 Vermont Ave., Washington 5, D.C. 


Fair Practice Guide 


THe NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of Better 
Business Bureaus has issued 4 Guide for 
Retail Advertising and Selling which sets 
both general and specific standards of fair 
practice for businesses. The booklet is avail- 
able for $1 from any local Better Business 
Bureau or from the National Association of 
Better Business Bureaus, Inc., 308 Freder- 
ick Bldg., Cleveland 15. 


O.P.A. Information 


To MEET the problems of reconversion, 
the O.P.A. has issued several releases on 
price control and inflation which libraries 
may want to secure from their local 
O.P.A. Community Service Panels. 
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Wartime Restrictions Lifted] 


TO THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY: 


I have your letter of 28 August 1945 in 
which you recommend the withdrawal of re- 
strictions which were, in 1942, imposed upon 
the use of library books dealing with ex- 
plosives, secret inks, and ciphers. 

Since hostilities have ceased, it is agreed 
that the necessity for limiting the circulation 
and use of these types of books no longer 
exists and that the libraries which participated 
in this program should be notified to this 
effect. 

It is realized that this program, which is 
believed to have contributed to the successful 
efforts of the government in preventing sub- 
versive activities during the war, imposed a 
considerable administrative burden on the 
staffs of the participating libraries. It will, 
therefore, be appreciated if you will express 
to them the War Department’s appreciation 
for their cooperation. 

I wish also to express the War Depart- 
ment’s gratitude to you for your cooperation 
in this matter. 

Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of War 
War Department 
Washington, D.C. 


Living Memorials 
TO THE PUBLIC RELATIONS CHIEF: 


We are applying the living memorials idea 
in connection with a recent small gift that is 
not connected with the war. Money was 
given for the purchase of books as a memorial 
to a scientist and engineer who died recently. 
His principal claim to fame was magnesium, 
and when we tried to find some books on this 
particular subject we found ourselves behind 
the eight ball. At the same time, we could 
not be sure that a collection of materials on 
magnesium in this library would be very 
likely to serve as an active living memorial. 

We found that the man had achieved promi- 
nence in a great variety of fields identified 
with science, engineering, and industry. We, 
therefore, proposed to the widow that we let 
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the memorial be a collection of biographies 
of modern men of science and industry whose 
life achievements seemed to reflect the in- 
terests of her late husband. We knew that 
a collection of biographies would be in fre- 
quent use; we felt it would be an especially 
appropriate memorial to a man with a wide 
variety of interests reflected in his own life; 
and we felt that the special bookplates to be 
found in each volume would attract the at- 
tention of readers with the two-fold result 
that this attention would in fact memorialize 
the man in whose name the volumes were 
given and perhaps at the same time suggest 
the idea of similar memorial collections to 
people who would use these volumes. 

We were very much gratified when the 
widow responded in favor of our suggestion 
with great enthusiasm, and we are now 
processing a dozen very welcome biographical 
books which we hope will expand to a much 
larger collection in time. 

Harotp F. BricHam, Director 
Indiana State Library 
Indianapolis 


A Member Speaks 


TO THE HEADQUARTERS STAFF: 


Reading the July issue of the 4.L.A. Bulle- 
tin, late in September, on the matter of mem- 
bership opinion, I am moved to write even at 
this late date. 

The April questionnaire on the adequacy 
of A.L.A. services did have my attention for 
quite some time. I was interested in it 
greatly and made first drafts to various well- 
stated questions. But—and I suppose this is 
a lame answer—as time went on I never did 
find the minutes to send you the results from 
this corner of the country. So many of us 
really owe you an apology for just such a 
reason. 

The Bulletin means a lot to me as I have 
few professional contacts during the year. I 
appreciate the work the Association does 
for its membership and for the promotion of 
library services everywhere. I like the em- 
phasis on international affairs—what other 
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agency is there to do such a library service? 
It is to your credit that government groups 
have looked to A.L.A. for it. 

Not having a chance to visit Chicago, I 
wish those of us who have no state profes- 
sional agent to help us could be visited by an 
AL.A. representative from time to time. I 
do hope the annual meetings will be held now 
that the war is over. The only one of them 
I have attended—in Boston—could not have 
been better in all respects. 

Even though it appears that librarians are 
allergic to questionnaires, I do not believe 
anyone feels that her membership in A.L.A. 
is not worth the three or more dollars we 
give each year. I hope the activities of the As- 
sociation will not change drastically nor need 
to be curtailed for lack of support, and I 
hope members will cooperate to a greater ex- 
tent in the future. 

EuzaBETH Wuitinc Doouittie, Librarian 
Plymouth Teachers College 
Plymouth, N.H. 


Dutch Children’s Books 


TO MISS VAN AALTEN:! 


The children’s library came through these 
years fairly well, without disagreeable 
mingling. We had to hide the forbidden 
books, and we did not buy books which rep- 
resented the “wrong” attitude. We had a 
restricted collection in which we had some 
fine books which were sent to us, but they 
were not in the catalog and have never been 
away from these restricted shelves. That way 
they did not do any harm. The children were 
nice; the few Storm Youth and Dutch Nazi 
members were always meek; they felt that 
they were a “minority.” 

We enjoy our “free access” library. The 
oldest readers (age 14-16) have had complete 
free access since 1940, and for the ten-year 
age and older all “nonfiction” is freely access- 
ible. In our prospective new children’s li- 
brary (a new structure has been promised) 
we also will allow free access, but then, of 
course, with modern equipment. Everything 


‘Elly van Aalten, Netherlands Studies Unit, Li- 
brary of Congress, translated this letter for use in 
the 4.L.4, Bulletin. It has been sent to the Children’s 
Library Association International Committee, which is 
working on plans for aid to children’s libraries in sev- 
eral European countries, including Holland, 
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is still primitive in our simple present loca- 
tion, a school. The children like the free 
access; so do I. It is a fine device and 
makes the work more alive. 

We have many new plans for the future, 
but for the present we need patience, and 
we have to be satisfied with the few books 
which we still possess. Our stock shrinks 
rapidly. 

I have one great desire. Could you not 
interest our American colleagues for the 
children’s libraries? They are giving us fine 
gifts for adults; could these same warm- 
hearted people do something for our children? 
I would like very much to receive some good, 
enjoyable, modern, English and American 
boys’ and girls’ books for our English-reading 
children; also for the age group 14-17. Is 
there a possibility that we might receive a gift 
of this kind of books? “Nonfiction” books are 
also welcome (very much so). We shall be 
extremely grateful if you can get them for us. 
If it is desirable first to organize an exhibition 
with the books I shall be glad to do so. 

Jettie Kuuit, Children’s Librarian 
Geneente Bibliotheck 
Rotterdam 


Trustees, Please Note 
TO THE EDITOR: 


The September 4.L.4. Bulletin contains an 
excellently written, timely article by Francis 


H. Henshaw entitled “Inspiration, In- 
formation, Invitation.” You are to be 
congratulated upon having secured this cogent 
statement concerning library public relations 
and the library development made possible 
through thoughtful use of the resources which 
exist in every community. 

As you know, my chief interest lies in 
bringing home to public library trustees, 
knowledge of the indispensable service which 
the public library can render the people in a 
democratic community. Mr. Henshaw’s ex- 
cellent account of the full use which the 
Berkshire Athenaeum made of Pittsfield’s own 
community agencies in furtherance of library 
development is of great value to all of us 
who are trying to help trustees realize what 
they can do in their communities through 
the libraries they administer. 

Mrs. Samuet McKee Mitcue .t, Chairman 
A.L.A. Trustees Division 














Wanted: Trained children’s librarian for 
children’s work in public library. Graduate 
of accredited library school. Give references, 
education, and experience. Free Public Library, 
New Castle, Pa. 


Wanted: Head, catalog and order department, 
and head of work with children. Beginning 
salaries, $2100. Also branch librarian, chiefly 
work with children. Salary within scale 
$1740-$1980, depending on qualifications. Forty- 
hour week; four weeks’ vacation; library con- 
tributing member of A.L.A. Retirement Plan. 
Apply, librarian, Osterhout Free Library, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Wanted: University library, Greater New 
York. Professional reference assistant, must 
have had three years’ reference experience, read 
German. Submit recent photograph with appli- 
cation. Salary open. <A2g9. 


Wanted: Professional librarian to develop 
new recreational reading program in university 


library, New York metropolitan area. Recent 
photograph required with application. Salary 
open. Ajo. 

Wanted: Head librarian for Berkshire 


Athenaeum, Pittsfield, Mass.; staff of 30. Must 
have A.B. in Library Science. Give references 
and experience. Write Chas. H. Wilson, P.O. 
Box 574, Pittsfield, Mass. 


Wanted: A trained circulation assistant and 
a trained county librarian by Hibbing Public 
Library, Hibbing, Minn. Must be library school 
graduates. Beginning salary, $1800. Write for 
application blank. 


Wanted: Junior cataloger with good training 
and some experience. Spend a pleasant year in 
Mexico City at an interesting library. Knowl- 
edge of Spanish useful but not essential. For 
details, write to the director, Benjamin Franklin 
Library, Paseo de la Reforma 34, Mexico, D.F. 


Wanted: Library assistant in special library, 
staff of eight; recent library school graduate. 
Cataloging, reference, and general duties. Social 
sciences helpful. Chicago university district. 
Salary, $150; 38-hour week. A3r. 






a line; minimum, one dollar and a half. 


Positions 


- to write critical annotations. 


Notices by A.L.A. personal or institutional members will be inserted for a charge of fifty cents 
Deadline: tenth of month preceding publication. Pay- 


Wanted: Northwestern University Library 
Evanston, Ill., is expanding its staff and an. 
nounces the following openings for young, cap- 
able, alert library school graduates: acquisitions 
dept., 1 junior assistant; catalog dept., 2 junior 
assistants, 2 senior assistants; circulation dept., 
1 junior assistant. Initial salaries, $1800-$2400, 
depending upon qualifications and experience, 
Application blanks from librarian’s secretary, 


Wanted: Head cataloger, position open Jan, 
1, 1946, $1800 and up. Give references, qualifica- 
tions, and picture. Gilbert M. Simmons Library, 
Kenosha, Wis. 


Position of head librarian will be open Nov, 
I, 1945, at the Carnegie Public Library, Lewis- 
town, Mont. Apply to Helen M. Sweeney, Car- 
negie Public Library, Lewistown, Mont. 


Wanted: Children’s librarian, salary, $1920 
up; two school librarians, salary open. Chicago 
suburb. L.S. degree required. A33. 


Wanted: Two assistants in Booklist office, 
A.L.A. Headquarters. Requirements: public 
library experience, knowledge of books, ability 
One should have 
some background of work with young people. 
Salary, $2100 or more, depending on qualifica- 
tions. Apply to Editor of The Booklist. 


Wanted: Reference librarian in a small county 
library. Salary, $1800. Give references, edu- 
cation, experience. Atlantic County Library, 
May’s Landing, N.J. 


Wanted: Chief librarian, Public Library, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Give full information as to 
age, education, training, and experience, and 
names and addresses of references. Address 
Ben W. Palmer, Chairman of Committee, c/o 
Public Library, Minneapolis 3, Minn. 


Available January 1: Man, veteran, age 30. 
B.L.S., Master’s in Education. Experience—head 
of reference, public library, city of 70,000. 
Teaching experience in high school and adult 
evening school. Prefer reference, adult educa- 


tion, or other administrative position in public 
Min. sal., $2700. Full details on re- 
A32. 


library. 
quest. 


ment should not be made until statement is sent from the Bulletin office. 
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A.L.A. Handbook 








opy is now being revised for the 1945 edition of the A.L.A. 






Handbook. The list of members will contain the latest in- 






formation as to position and address available in the Membership 


Office. 







If your dues have not been paid for 1945, send them without 





delay, so that your name will be listed as a member. 






If you have changed your position or address without notifying 


the Membership Office, you are urged to send information im- 






mediately so that correction may be made in proof. 







Membership Department 
American Library Association 
520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 






NEW — from the A.L.A. 


BOOKS 
PUBLISHED IN 
THE U.S. 1939-1943 


Charles F. McCombs, compiler 


BUYING LIST 
OF BOOKS FOR 
SMALL LIBRARIES 


By Marion Horton 


New 7th edition. 1800 live titles, most 
of them published since 1940, which are 
likely to be of continuing interest and 
usefulness. Many librarians assisted in 
preparing the list which includes fiction 
and nonfiction, children’s books, and a 
classified list of sources for pamphlet 
material. Nonfiction is arranged accord- 
ing to the Dewey Classification. For each 
book there is a descriptive note, buying 
information, simple classification num- 
ber, and L. C. card number. Author, 
title and subject index. Useful in build- 
ing up a book collection, for small library 
or branch, of more than passing inter- 
est. Useful also to readers advisers, dis- 
cussion group leaders, and the general 
reader. Valuable tool for librarians un- 
able to examine books before buying 
and who cannot afford expensive biblio- 
graphic aids. November 1945. 150p. 
$2.25; 10 or more copies, $2 each. 


A Selection for Reference Libraries. 
Known as the McCombs’ list, it was 
prepared for the Committee on Aid to 
Libraries in War Areas of the A.L.A. 
International Relations Board by the 
chief bibliographer, New York Public 
Library, with the assistance of com- 
petent scholars. A subject list of over 
1400 books generally considered sig- 
nificant contributions to knowledge in 
their respective fields. Subjects covered 
include Bibliography and Library Sci- 
ence, Philosophy and Religion, History 
and Topography, Geography and An- 
thropology, Economics and Sociology, 
Political Science and International Law, 
Education, Music, Fine Arts, Language 
and Literature, Science, Medicine, Ag- 
riculture, Plant Culture, Animal Hus- 
bandry, Technology, Military and Naval 
Science, Marine Engineering. Full buy- 
ing information, author and subject in- 
dex. Useful checklist for almost every 
type of library. August 1945. 85p. $1.25. 


THE THORNE-THOMSEN RECORDS 


Five records—Gudbrand-on-the-Hillside (2 parts), Sleeping Beauty (2 parts), Baldur 
(2 parts), Tales from the Volsunga Saga (4 parts)—are now being distributed by the 
A.L.A. for its Division of Libraries for Children and Young People. The storyteller, 
Mrs. Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen, is outstanding in her field. These fine examples of folk- 
lore and myth are for the story hour, the classroom, and the home. Librarians who 
auditioned them are enthusiastic about their group use and recommend them for home 
circulation as well. The five double-faced twelve-inch records (playing time is four to 
five minutes, each side) are sold only in sets of five. Price per set, $10 prepaid. 
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